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“If You Want A Thing Done Well ... 
do it yourself,” my grandfather used to tell me. 
And a very good motto it was for grandfather’s 
day, when self-reliance often had to substitute 
for cooperation with distant neighbors. But as 
old sayings go, it’s gone. Life today is far too 
complex for any man to “go it alone.” More 
and more, the mentally mature person recog- 
nizes the need for working with other people 
to accomplish his aims. “No man is an island,” 
says John Donne, and life bears him out. 

Where once it was practical for a man to 
handle his own manuscripts from beginning 
to end—marketing as well as writing and re- 
vising them—it now obviously is no longer 
wise to do so. Agencies such as mine are in 
business expressly to handle the problems of 
appraisal and sale of literary property. 








I personally try to practice what I preach 
about working together, for although we handle 
all American transactions through my New York office, I employ representatives 
abroad to carry our clients’ work to the best foreign markets, whenever desirable. 
In Great Britain we are affiliated with one of the world’s largest agencies; on the 
Continent we have our exclusive European representative; while in Australia 
a third agent handles books and magazine pieces of regional interest. When 
special contacts are needed for special manuscripts, we make them. For instance, 
we have a Dutch agent now working on the sale of a dialect dictionary for mis- 
sionaries and natives of Bechuanaland. 

Recently we greatly strengthened our Hollywood representation by affilia- 
ting with a successful West Coast motion picture agency whose staff is now 
handling several properties by our writers. 

All this inter-agency cooperation, this world-wide network of help, is avail- 
able to you when you submit your manuscripts to us. For we’re anxious to 
exploit their possibilities to the fullest. I do not ask that you be a successful, 
published writer. I do ask that you be sincere in wanting to sell. In return, I 
promise that whatever the merits of your manuscripts, I will match them with 
my own enthusiasm in handling them. For I am pleased to find a new writer 
who will eventually become a selling writer. Once we establish some market 
interest in your manuscripts, I will then put our “chain of command” to work 
to represent you wherever it will do us both the most good. 

What do we agent? Books of every type, short stories, articles, TV and radio 
scripts. What are our fees? If you have good recent sales, write me about repre- 
sentation on straight 10%. If you are still working for sales, our fees are $1.00 
per 1000 words ($5.00 minimum per manuscript), and $15.00 for books. TV and 
radio scripts are handled at $7.50 and $10.0 for half-hour and hour shows. These 
fees include all costs of the reading, evaluation and agenting, whenever your 
work is ready to sell. After our first sale, we drop all fees and work on straight 
commission. 

So let’s make our declaration of interdependence. Let’s start working to- 
gether now and make your writing sell. 


LAMBERT WILSON Literary Agency 


130 EAST 37TH STREET e NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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New Market for Tyros and Pros 
Sir: 

Beginning immediately True Life Stories is 
going to be published on a quarterly basis, and 
we are urgently in need of first-person confession 
stories of the “does-happen” rather than “could- 
happen” --variety. We want suspense, emotion, 
drama, readabiljty—everything that goes to make 
a good story; but most of all, we want stories 
that are wholly and honestly believable. Con- 
vince us it really happened. If you do, you will 
convince our readers—and have check in hand 
fast! 

We are aiming at no specific age-group, and 
we have no strict taboos other than the limits of 
good taste. Sex is important but the lack of same 
will not rule out a good story. Warning: No 
stories based entirely upon sex, please. The sex 
situation should arise naturally through circum- 
stance, character weakness, lack of experience or 
knowledge, etc. The sex should be a part of the 
story and not the whole story. 

Wordage requirements are flexible—3,500 to 
10,000 words, although the most pressing need is 
in the 4,500 to 6,000 word length. Payment is 
good: 4c a word immediately upon acceptance 
and decisions will be fast. 

The beginner is as welcome here as the pro- 
fessional, perhaps even more so, for it is our aim 
to work with and develop new confession writers. 
All manuscripts must be typewritten and accom- 
panied by the usual self-addressed, stamped, re- 
turn envelope and should be sent to the under- 
signed at True Life Stories, 10 East 40th Street, 
| New York 16, N. Y. 

The need is urgent, the larder is empty and 
the purse is full, so get those manuscripts in fast. 


Georce ALBert Gray, Editor 
True Life Stories 

10 East 40th Street 

New York 16, N. Y. 


We Sincerely Regret 

Sir: 

Bluebook Magazine will suspend publication 
with the May issue, according to an announce- 
ment by Marvin Pierce, President of McCall 
| Corporation. Mr. Pierce explained that the action 
was taken “primarily because of the increases in 
Production costs, especially of paper stock.” In 
addition, he pointed out that the decision was in 
line with McCall Corporation's current policy of 
expanding its other divisions which include three 
other national magazines as well as contract 
Printing, photo-engraving and pattern divisions, 
“The ion to suspend publication,” Mr. 
Pierce explained, “was made especially difficult 
by the fine editorial performance of the current 


Tux Warrea’s 





Drozst, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. Published by the Peblishing Corp. Monthly 
the year. Yol. 36, No. 3. Entered as second-class matter, Apel 21, ea.” at the Post Office, Cincinnati, Obio, U.S 


Does your MS say 
“Attention, please”? 














Use Eaton’s Corrasable Bond 


Corrasable is one of the best literary 
agents you can use; it invests your work 
with the neatness and authority that 
command readership. No matter if you're 
no great shakes as a typist. Eaton’s 
Corrasable Bond erases without a trace. 
Just a flick of a pencil eraser and it's 
clean as a whistle—not even a shadow to 
suggest "correction, please.” 


Your stationer will be glad to show you 
Corrasable in action ... or send 10¢ for 
a@ generous sample, enough for a 5000- 
word opus. 


CORRASABLE BOND / 








EATON PAPER CORPORATION 
Dept. AC-22—Pittsfield. Massachusetts 

Here’s my dime. Please send me a 20-sheet 
sample of Corrasable Bond. 
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Bluebook staff, especially that of the Editor, 
André Fontaine. It has been with sincere regret 
that the corporation found it necessary to termi- 
nate publication.” 

Bluebook, until 1952, had been for 42 years 
under the editorship of Donald C. Kennicott. It 
was then primarily a fiction magazine. For the 
past two years under the editorship of André 
Fontaine, Bluebook has continued publishing fine 
fiction but concentrated on service features and 
articles and became a service magazine for the 
family man. A series of articles on investing 
money, social security benefits and insurance cre- 
ated wide interest and reader response. 


McCa.i CorPporaTION 
230 Park Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 


e We were indeed sorry to receive this news, 
and along with many writers feel that we have 
lost a real friend, after reporting Bluebook re- 
quirements in our columns since our own birth 
in 1919. But news from McCall Corporation 
isn’t all bad—on the plus side, we have just 
heard that McCall’s has taken over complete 
ownership of the supermarket magazine Better 
Living. (Market news in future issue.) —Ed 


What’s In A Name? 
Sir: 

This is the very first letter I’ve ever written 
to a magazine. That fact, alone, means nothing 
at all except as an indication of something a 
bit unusual. In this case it has to do with 
Stuart Palmer’s article in the Dicest for De- 
cember. I take exception to only one small bit. 
Page 20—the first paragraph of the section 
headed: The Need For Illusion. 

He mentions my name and adds that cops 
(I hate that word as much as Hoover of the 
F.B.I. does!) are uninspired and “somewhat in- 
articulate.” I can’t for the life of me see where 
it’s necessary for an articulate writer like Stu 
Palmer to do any name dropping. Now Stu is 
a friend of mine. We both belong to the Mys- 
tery Writers of America, Inc. We both write 
detective stories—fact and fiction. We’ve punched 
the bag many, many times over a few shots of 
scotch at Ned Guymon’s mystery writers get-to- 
gethers here in San Diego about crime, criminals 
and skullduggery in general. So I took Stu on 
about the paragraph in a letter to him. 

I was a “cop”—a detective—for 28 years. 
Five years in naval intelligence—23 years with 
the San Diego Police where I commanded the 
homicide squad for eleven years. I’ve been a 
free-lance writer since 1932. Right now I’m re- 
tired and doing right well in my writing. I’m 
aiming at very specialized markets now—markets 
where the designation “uninspired” and “in- 
articulate” has no place at all. In fact, the sort 
of stuff I’m doing requires plenty of inspiration 
and a heap of articulateness in order to put the 
copy across. That’s why I got all stirred up 


and wrote to Stu. He came through hand- 
somely. 

Epwarp A. DrrcKMANN 

4891 Lotus Street 

San Diego 7, Calif. 


Stu Palmer’s Answer 


My dear Ed: 

Don’t be mad at me. I was just doing a little 
name-dropping and trying to get over a per- 
fectly logical point about the difference between 
real-life cops and those in detective fiction. You 
are atypical, because of your IQ and your ability 
and interest in writing. I am sorry that I took 
your name in vain, and hope you will not dis- 
inherit or disown me. 

You know very well that crimes are not 
usually solved by glamorous, inspired characters, 
and that in most cases the cop who broke the 
case is inarticulate—or else maybe he has to 
be for professional reasons, in which a better 
word would have been reticent. 


The Wrong Kind Of Publicity 
Sir: 

In Stuart Palmer’s whodunit article in the 
December issue, he writes: “Others bypass the 
hard-cover field completely and write only for 
the pocket-size. Frederic Brown and William 
Campbell Gault come immediately to mind. 
They are slanting all or almost all of their 
efforts in that direction.” 

I can always use publicity but this was too 
far from the truth. First, Mr. Brown’s first name 
is F-r-e-d-r-i-c. Only one £E. Second, every 
one of the mysteries issued under my name has 
come out in hard covers first, E. P. Dutton 
and Co. One pocket book came out under a 
pseudonym. Third, every one of Mr. Brown's 
mysteries (with one exception) was also pub- 
lished by Dutton first. The exception is a Dell 
Original called Madball. Fourth, I am coming 
out in Random House clothes twice next year. 
God and Maule willing, I will continue to wear 
that jacket. I don’t want it breezed around that 
I am one of those two-bit original flashes. Dell 
has been reprinting my mysteries; Bantam will 
reprint next year’s Random House books, That, 
too, I hope will continue. 

The mysteries change from year to year and 
the market fluctuates, but we continue to eat 
and I don’t think many of us ever figured to get 
rich in this dodge. 

Wiiuram CampBELit GAULT 
Box 5 

Pacific Palisades 
California 


© Apologies to Mr. Gault and Mr. Brown frow 
the editors for not checking into this statement. 
Mr. Palmer will you write? Note also received 
from Fredric Brown’s agent says that 20 o 
Fredric Brown’s 21 novels first appeared in hard 
cover editions.—Ed. 
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EVERYICMAN & 
mAGATINE 


T isn’t luck—it’s intelligent planning that 

put these writers whose checks you see 
featured above in the magazines and book 
lists where they appear regularly. Some had 
made a few scattered sales. Most had no sales 
at all when they came to me—all realized that their haphazard method was not the way to 
build a permanent literary career. So they combined their talent with our story knowledge 
and editorial contacts. All told me about themselves—as I want you to do when you send 
me your material. Tell me about yourself—the information will pay out. 


Beginner or professional, you need a leading agency to promote your sales, or to get you 
into print for the first time. Behind me are over 20 years of “know how” in developing and 
selling professional writers. If you’re a professional, or a writer who has recently started 
selling to national magazines, let me prove that I can multiply your sales, better your markets 
and increase your writing income. 


IF You HAVE A BOOK: I shall be glad to work with you as I have done with many 


book authors who have become successful under my guidance. On the basis of my sales and experience in 
the book field my charge for an editorial evaluation of your book, fiction or non-fiction, is $10. You will 
receive detailed initial comment and where possible, submission to editors. Your evaluation fee will be 
tefunded from my 10% commission. 


SELLING WRITERS: 1 will work with you on straight commission of 10% on American and 
Canadian sales, and 20% on foreign sales, if you have sold $500 worth of fiction or articles to national 
a. or a book to a legitimate publisher within the last year. If you have sold $250 worth, I 

work with you at % reading fee charged beginners. Submit sample manuscript, not over 10,000 
words, together with a letter about yourself and list of sales made. 


IF YOU ARE A BEGINNER: 1 must charge fees until I make two sales for you. My charges are 
$1 per thousand words, with a minimum of $5 on any script. You will receive an honest professional 
appraisal of your work. If your script is not salable, but can be made so, you will receive revision and 
teplot suggestions. If a particular script you send is unsalable—actually not worth your future effort-— 
we shall tell you so, and why, so that you may avoid those mistakes in your future work. Suitable scripts 
will be recommended to editors immediately, and in any case, whether your script is unsalable, can be 
repaired, or is salable as it is, we shall endeavor to build you up as a writer with suggestions for new 
copy in line with your talents. 


A. L. FIERST, Literary Agent 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York 








KATHRN BEMIS WILSON 


225 Fairview Avenue 
South Pasadena, California 
Sycamore 98666 


Revision, editing, ghostwriting 
Book appraisal $5 


Criticism: Fiction or non-fiction 
$1 per 1,000 words 
Minimum fee, $3 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


By coll graduate. Flawless spelling and punctuation, 
beautifully tailored on best bond and carefull Prock 
read. Extra first page, free carbon, mailed flat. 20c 
per finished page, plus postage. 

PATRICIA M. GRUMAN 
5652 N. Virginia Ave. Chicago 45, Illinois 








Coming Soon... 
1956 Writer’s Year Book 











A PERSONAL SERVICE 
Planned for You! 


24 years’ ¢ 


rience helping writers in publication, 
screen and AILS, 


fields. FREE DETA 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 
1811 North Cherokee Ave. Hollywood 28, Calif. 








MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES 


Good quality Kraft a gummed flaps. Writers have bought 
se fromm mé for ye: 

50 ‘Ss fo ES 35 9% 
50 44% x 9¥2 and 
32 6 - 9 and Hoa ek va x 9 

Add 75¢ fp ~~- above grou ps. Excess ihn 
Cotnpléte su ite fist on yt uest. scot Pe x 81 noteheads 
and 100 6 velopes printed 3 lin same copy, postpaid 
in U.S.A. 

Hernando, Miss. 


LEE E. GOOCH 


Box 202-WD 
Writer’s Supplies Since ’35 











NOVELISTS! 


Technique of the Novel 
By Thomas H. Uzzell 


How to choose your subject, what publishers 
buy, how to plot, characterization, drama, 
viewpoint, length, modern trends, etc. Authori- 
tative, inspiring, lucid. New edition, 300 pages, 
strong paper-bound, sold only by author, $2.00. 
Sent by return mail. 


Thomas H. Uzzell 
Stillwater Oklahoma 








The New Mystery 
Sir: 

I think Stu Palmer is quite right—I’ve got 
to read the article more carefully, but I agreed 
with it on first reading. Oftén people will say 
that Edgar Allan Poe couldn’t sell his stories 
now—which may be true, but which doesn’t de- 
tract from the fact that of their sort they are 
still pretty good. And a good many readers 
insist that they do not want their mysteries to 
be novels as well, although I myself want a book 
with characters that interest me more than plot. 

So perhaps no one really knows—but I think 
Stu is right. The mystery does have a “new 
look” and it is certainly expanding along all 
sorts of unexpected lines. 

DorotHy GarDINER 

Mystery Writers of America Inc. 
228 West 24th Street 

New York 11, N. Y. 


Sir: 

I found Stuart Palmer’s article on mystery 
writing quite interesting and the Writer’s roundup 
which followed it, added a great deal of sub- 
stance to it and should prove of considerable 
help to writers who are working in the mystery 
field. 

Cuares N. HECKELMANN 
Vice President and Editor 
Popular Library Inc., Publishers 
10 East 40th Street 

New York 16, N. Y. 


Sir: 

I thought that both Stuart Palmer’s article 
and your coverage of editors on the subject of 
mystery stories were excellent and a very useful 
service. 

Joun C. WittEyY 

William Morrow & Co., Inc., 
425 Fourth Avenue 

New York 16, N. Y. 


Change In Menu Wanted 
Sir: 

Having read your magazine for 20 years, since 
I was 15 (I even did write an article for you 
once in °46), I feel entitled to air some beefs. 

Principally, I don’t understand why your in- 
struction articles neglect the non-fiction field. 
About 70% of material published today is non- 
fiction. Leading magazines use two fact pieces 
for one fiction piece. Yet Writer’s Dicest con- 
tinues to put the emphasis on fiction. 

The 1955 Year Book contained not a single 
article on fact writing, although it wasted valu- 
able newsprint on “farm vacations” and even 
warned writers not to bring their liquor with 
them. 

You are not the only sinners. Scott Meredith’s 
book “Writing to Sell,” while a first-class book 
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gain NYS tops the field. We now bring you a total of 52 
PLANNED WRI ING PROJECTS which include eleven extra- 
curricular stories, or articles or 
tions on the assignments themselves. And your NYS instructors 
will give you far more personal criticism and guidance than you 
can expect elsewhere at any price. 


THE COMBINED FICTION AND 
NEW NON-FICTION N.Y.S. COURSE 


.».In a single one-price unit! 
<== The Biggest Value in the Writing Field Today ! 


. with no word limita- 


Compare NYS with All Other Courses 


When you consider what you receive, the price of the complete 
NYS course is low indeed—lower per assignment, lower per story, 
lower per article, lower per book. And with all this you receive 

. professional agency handling, on a 10% basis, of material con- 
sidered salable by your instructors. 

Think of it! Without one penny’s extra cost you can now 
master the techniques of both fiction and non-fiction. Knowing 
both will make you a better writer even though you may wish to 
specialize in only one field later on. Article writers need the sense 
of drama and story that a course in fiction provides. And authors 
of books, stories and plays often find non-fiction a rich source of 


extra income. 


We Teach You How to Write Professionally — 


And We Help You Sell Your Manuscripts 


_ Your instructors at NYS are active writers and editors. Each 
is a thoroughly experienced professional with the ability to teach 
you the principles they have learned through years of trial and 


error experience. 


SOME STUDENT ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


A $900 article sale to the POST. 
A $750 fiction sale to the POST. 
An $8,000 fellowship award won on the 


basis of NYS training. 


YOURS 
FREE 


writing for @ 
Profitable Career” 











New York 17, N. ¥ 








Our Staff of 
Instructors Includes: 


Henry 
Kane 


For 3 years 
writer of Mar- 
tin Kane, Pri- 
vate Eye 
series; author of 
13 crea- 
tor of book and 
radio charac- 
ter Peter Chambers; author of 
motion pictures—(latest, New 
York Confidential). Author of 
stories in the Saturday Eve- 
une Post, Cosmopolitan and 

Esquire (Rsquire aman a fea- 
ture article to him 





Stanley 
Ellin 


Winner of Firgt 
Prize in the 
1954 Ellery 
ueen Contest 
the special 
rize in the 
955 contest, 
and seven con- | ; ‘ 
secutive major prizes in previ- 
ous Ellery Queen contests. 
Author o! The Dreadful 
Summit, The Key to Nicholas 
Street. Author of material in 
weno og McCalls and 
ome Journal. Writer 
of motion picture The Big 
Night. Featured on three major 
programs. 





television 
And ether writers and 
editors. 








seereeneeneeeemr EAI THIS COUPON TODAY": 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF WRITING 
2 East 45th Street, Dept. 159 


Send me, at no obligation, your FREE booklet WRITING 


FOR A PROFITABLE CAREER. 


Name .... 


Address 


a "Licensed by the State of New York 
(This inquiry is confidential. No salesman wil] call.) 





































































UZZELL 


We have moved from our full page to this 
space. We don’t find it necessary to billboard 
our services. Furthermore, there is a limit to 
the amount of work we can do since we handle 
all our work personally. We do not exploit 
writers by hiring others to assume our responsi- 
bilities. These days it is difficult to find honesty 
and competence. Writers who appeal to us for 
_ receive what they pay for and without 
“come on’s.” Editors, publishers, our books, 
our many successful writers speak for us. The 
best beginning with us is to send a story or 
article presenting problems (fee, $10) or a 
letter requesting our free informative 6,000- 
word pamphlet, “Literary Services,” explain- 
ing your need. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 


Stillwater Oklahoma 


CAMELIA W. UZZELL 








CHICAGO WRITERS CONFERENCE 
April 27-28 
Workshops in am, article, juvenile, and other fields 


conducted by we editors and writers. Cash prizes! All 
sessions held at Fine Arts Bldg. For details, write to: 


IRV. LEIBERMAN 
1555 Luxor Road Cleveland 18, Ohio 











REMEMBER THE NAME 


MILDRED I. REID 
plots ond ‘Poetry. For NH ~ Weibers , 


49 Shee nea” MILDRED 1. REID Evenntes, itinols 


on marketing and fiction writing, devoted seven 
pages out of 209 pages to non-fiction. He titled 
the chapter “Another Horizon: Article Writing,” 
like it was something he had just happened to 
hear of. 

“The Writers’ Book,” put out in 1950 by The 
Authors’ Guild, covered 40 chapters. Five of 
them had to do with non-fiction. 


I’m free-lancing full-time and haven’t missed 
a meal. In fact, in the last two years I gained 
30 pounds on a diet of articles and fact stories. 


I will be interested to see how you talk your 
way out of this one. 

After looking over this letter, I fear I’ve given 
the impression I’m angry. I’m not, really. Just 
just like to keep you birds stirred up. 

Ray T. Davis 
5614 S. May St. 
Chicago, Il. 


Shades of Swift 


The New Orleans Poetry Journal announces 
the establishment of a new magazine, tentatively 
to be called A Houyhnhnm’s Scrapbook. Editor 
Richard Ashman; Advisory Editors, Felix N. 
Stefanile and Maxine Cassia. This magazine will 
be sent free to subscribers to The New Orleans 
Poetry Journal, now $2 a year, or may be sub- 
scribed to independently for $1 for two issues. 

Poems submitted should be bizarre, fantastic, 
weird, science-fictionish, either serious or light, 
interesting and readable, though literary quality 
should not be neglected. Free verse is not banned, 
but will rarely be suitable for the type of poem 
desired. Payment will be made: two dollars per 
poem, but material submitted may occasionally 
be found suitable for The New Orleans Poetry 
Journal at a much higher rate of payment. 

RicHarD ASHMAN 

The New Orleans Poetry Journal . 
Box 12038 

New Orleans 24, La. 








STORIES 
NOVELS 
BOOKS 





WHAT WE'VE DONE FOR OTHERS: 


$1,230 for a magazine story! 
$750.00 Advance for a book ideal 
$300 Advance for 60 pp. of books! 
“Discovery” in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 
Book-of-the-month Recommendation! 
BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION 








if you wont results: Before "sending your manu 


Professional fiction 
handled on 10%, and 
we help yoo sell 
highest-rate markets. 





haphasardiy and write blindly. a" — 
Comprehensive “sales 


PUBLISHER’S AGEN cy 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 
33 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK (36) 


The fee is wif you, went, ee : 
and prial Dlisned. writers. 
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Poetry Contest 
Sir: 

I certainly did not expect to receive my 1956 
annual prize so far in advance! The Writer’s 
Market has arrived, and met an extremely warm 
welcome. Thank you very much. I know it will 
answer many many questions for me, and also 
provide me with endless inspiration. 

By the way, the Springfield Versewriters’ 
Guild is having its annual poetry contest again 
this year. A total of $40.00 in prizes is being 
offered: A first prize of $20.00, open to any 
contestant; $5.00 for the best light verse, any 
contestant; regional prizes of $10.00 and $5.00 
for the best poems submitted by residents of 
Central Illinois; plus book prizes. Poems must be 
rhymed, not over 20 lines, submitted anonymously. 
Complete rules may be secured by sending 
stamped self-addressed envelope to me. Deadline 
March 31, 1956. 


B. M. McCatzes, Editor 
Springfield Versewriters’ Guild 
1900 North 20th St. 
Springfield, Illinois 


Poetry Contest 
Sir: 

The National Poetry Contest will be sponsored 
again this year by the Authors and Artists Club 
of Chattanooga, Tennessee. 

Three cash prizes of $15, $10, and $5, and 
six honorable mentions will be given. Each con- 
testant may submit two poems. They may be 
on any subject, in any form or style, not ex- 
ceeding 32 lines. Only origina] and unpublished 
poems will be considered. 

Manuscripts must be submitted anonymously, 
accompanied by a sealed envelope containing 
the name and address of the writer, and identi- 
fied by the title of the poem written on the 
outside of the sealed envelope. No manuscript 
will be returned unless sufficient postage is sent. 

The contest closes April 1, 1956. Winners will 
be announced in May. 

Send entries to me: 

LitLiAN VERMILYE PoRTER 
554 South Crest Road 
Chattanooga 4, Tennessee. 


Correction 
Sir: 

It has been brought to our attention that you 
announced in a recent issue suspension of Snowy 
Egret. 

It is true, publication of this issue was delayed 
because of circumstances beyond our control, but 
the future of the magazine looks brighter than 
ever. This is our largest issue since 1938. 

Humpnrey A. OLsEn, Editor 
Snowy Egret 

Southland Literary Service 
Perkinston, Miss. 


To People 


who want to write 
but can't get started 


Do you have that constant urge to write but fear 
that a beginner hasn’t a chance? Then listen to 


what a famous editor said on this subject: 

“There is more room for newcomers in the writing field 
today than ever before. Some of the greatest o —_ 

men and women have passed from the scene. 

take their place? Fame, riches and the happiness of pe 
ment await the new men and women of power.’ 


SELLS ARTICLE BEFORE 
COMPLETING COURSE 


“Before completing the N.I.A. Course, 
| sold a feature to Screeniand Maga- 
zine for $50. | am now working Into 
the fiction field. Previous to enrolling, 
| had never written a line for publil- 
cation."—Gene E. Levant, 116 West 
Ave., Los Angeles 28, Calif.. 


WRITING APTITUDE TEST—FREE! 


Ts Newspaper Institute of America offers a 
FREE Writing Aptitude Test. Its object is 
to discover new recruits for the army of men and 
women who add to their incomes by fiction and 
article writing. The Writing Aptitude Test is a 
simple but expert analysis of your latent ability, 
your powers of imagination, logic, etc. Not all ap- 
plicants pass this test. Those who do are qualified 
to take the famous N.I.A. course based on the 
practical training given by big metropolitan dailies. 

This is the New York Copy Desk Method which 
teaches you to write by writing! You develop 
your individual style instead of trying to copy 
that of others. Although you work at home, on 
your own time, you are constantly guided by 
experienced writers. You “cover” actual assign- 
ments such as metropolitan reporters get. It is 
really fascinating work. Each week you see new 
progress. In a matter of months you can acquire 
the coveted “professional” touch. Then you are 
ready for market with greatly improved chances 
of making sales. 


Mail the Coupon Now 


But the first step is to take the FREE Writing Aptitude 
Test. It requires but a few minutes and costs nothing. So 
mail the coupon now. Make the first move tow: the 
most enjoyable and profitable occupation—writing for pub- 
lication! Newspaper | nstitute of America, One Park Avenue, 
New York 16, N. (Founded 1925.) (Licensed by state 
of N. Y. Approved | Pn National Home Study Council. 





Newspaper Institute of America 

One Park Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 

Send me without cost or obligation 

your Writing Aptitude Test and further 
information about writing for profit, as 
promised in Warter’s Dicest, February. 








Copyright 1955, Newspaper Institute of America 
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Climbing Rates 
Sir: 
We wish to inform you that Maclean’s mini- 
ase. rate for articles has gone up to $300 from 
50. 
Ian ScLaNDERS 
Maclean’s 
481 University Avenue 
Toronto 2, Canada. 


Inspired 
Sir: 

For the first time in my life I must take 
pen in hand to write a fan letter. Mr. Schul- 
berg’s article, “Why write it if you can’t, sell 
it to the movies” (December W.D.) was one 
of the finest I have ever read—it penetrated 
and said so much, that I believe it is a classic 
which should be read by all aspiring novelists. 
For my money, Budd Schulberg is the foremost 
American novelist of our time and I can well 
appreciate his honest approach, perfect style, and 
beauty of thought, because I have tried so hard 
myself and can appreciate the struggle. Thanks 
again for the inspiration received from this 
article, 





Nancy Moroan 

P. O. Box 3301 

State Capitol Sta. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


BELIEVE IN YOURSELF 


YOUR REJECTED STORY 


can be better in some ways than some published stories. 
it can show more genuine talent, 1 with a more im- 
portant subject and express a more illuminting theme. 


WHY THEN DIDN'T IT SELL? 
Could it be that you’re weak in fiction techniques? That 
however good your story material, you need to know how 
9 make the most of whatever writing ability you have? 
ow to erect a solid story structure? How to make your 
characters come alive? How to express your ideas through 
story action? 


CRAFTSMANSHIP oon BE ACQUIRED 
The PAULINE BLOOM STEP-BY-STEP SYSTEM will 
give it to you. You will pon oe one technical point at a 
time and use it in the actual eaten = . story. Your 
story is criticized step-by-step. You ¢ our mist akes 
) aloag. oor * FEEL SECURE ABOUT THE 


ONE SALE TO A SECONDARY MARKET WILL PAY 
WAY YOUR COURSE AND START YOU ON YOUR 


CRITICISM SERVICE 
Have you a problem story? Pauline Bloom can tell you 
what’s wrong and what to do to make it right. $1.00 per 
thousand words. $5.00 minimum. Payment and stamped 
envelope should accompany script. Special rate for books 


PERSONAL CONSULTATION BY ARRANGEMENT 


PAULINE BLOOM WORKSHOP FOR WRITERS 
58 Willow St.-D, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
(Licensed by New York State) 














Sir: 
We will be glad to receive applications from 
correspondents in the following states and cities: 





Washington D. C.; Atlanta, Ga.; New Orleans, 
La.; Louisville, Ky.; Detroit, Michigan; Nevada; 
Albuquerque, N. M.; Charlotte, N. C.; Bismarck, 
N. D.; New Jersey; Mississippi; Oregon; Arkan- 
sas; Oklahoma; South Carolina; South Dakota; 
Wyoming; Vermont. 

While business paper experience is desirable 
and helpful it is not essential if the applicants are 
in touch with industrial (including retail) estab- 
lishments and news sources. 

Myron S. BLUMENTHAL 
Universal Trade Press Syndicate 
1841 Broadway 

New York 23, N. Y 


Manhunting Department 
Sir: 

I’m trying to locate Miss Marcy James 
Vaughan, whose last address was 39th Food 
Service Squadron, Commisary Sales Store, APO 
942, c/o Postmaster Seattle, Washington, because 
we have a check we’re holding for her. 


Scott MEREDITH 





“The future belongs to those who prepare for it now.” 


MAREN ELWOOD 


Author’s representative, literary collaborator, Author 
of CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY (Houghton 
Mifflin), Book-of-the-Month Club recommendation; 
WRITE THE SHORT SHORT (The Writer, Inc.); 
and 111 DON’TS FOR WRITERS. 


Fiction 
PROFESSIONAL Juvenile 

Humor and Gag 
TRAINING Radio and TY 

Mystery and Detective 

FOR Article and Feature 

WRITERS Advertising and Publicity 

Screen 


Established 1923 
Study by mail, Studio lectures, Individual manuscript 


criticism . .. Personal, directed writing. For infor- 
mation write: 


MAREN ELWOOD, Agent 
4949 Hollywood Bivd. Hollywood 27, Calif. 





580 Fifth Avenue 
New York 36, N. Y. 
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SMLA sells over 500 scripts monthly. Some typical sales in various fields are shown above. 


SERVICE if your material is salable, we’ll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates and 
cover sale of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands but can be 
repaired, we'll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, without additional 
charge, return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we’ll tell you why, and give 
you specific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. We report within two weeks. 


TERMS PROFESSIONALS: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or 
have sold a book to a major publisher within the past year, we’ll be happy to discuss handling your out- 
we on straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 20% on 
ritish and other foreign sales. 
NEWCOMERS: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin to 
earn your keep through sales, our fee, which should accompany material, is five dollars per script for 
scripts up to 5,000 words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and Foal fraction 









(for example, seven dollars for a script of 6,895 words). $25 for books of all lengths up to 150,000 
words, $50 for books over 150,000 words; information on TV, radio, stage, syndicate, and other types 
of material on request. We drop all fees after we make several sales for new clients. A stamped, self- 


addressed envelope, please, with all manuscripts. 


YY] SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY 











580 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 
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Not With The Vipers 


Sir: 

I see that in your November issue you have 
us listed as a little magazine plying our quar- 
terly trade out of 304 Mott St. The only thing 
at 305 Mott St. is the Vipers’ Social and Athletic 
Club, nice chaps but not too literary who must by 
now be sorely confused by the flood of manuscripts 
and artistic type poetry that has no doubt de- 
scended on their heads. 

I expect that you got the address from Trace 
—a chronicle of living literature—where the 
original mistake later compounded by the post 
office was made. Naturally, nothing can be done 
about the incorrect address once it is in print, 
which is nobody’s fault anyway. I wrote to the 
post office but don’t have much hope that they 
will do anything about forwarding the mail much 
before the turn of the century. Our correct ad- 
dress is below. 


MicHaeEL ScuutstTer, Editor 
David Magazine 

210 Fifth Avenue 

New York 10, N. Y. 


The Virgin That Was 
Sir: 

While few of the “little” magazines listed in 
James B. Hall’s No. 3 miscellany (“Earth’s 
Fragile Children,” Nov. WRITER’S DIGEST) 
may be satisfied with their bedfellows, the fair- 
minded editor can at least see the necessity for 
more than two categories of magazines purporting 
to be literary. Nevertheless he can reasonably 
object to Mr. Hall’s ambiguous and slippery 
common denominators, especially when, for in- 
stance, a magazine actively or passively opposed 
to “vanity” publication, or to doctrinaire slants, 
or to restrictions on form, is dumped in with its 
opposites, thereby to incur a kind of guilt by 
association. 

If Mr. Hall had deliberately set out to confuse, 
he could not have been more effective than in 
his listing of the characteristics that “the 
following magazines have one or more of .. . 
in common,” for in comparing Lists 2 and 3, 
we immediately note that the first two criteria 
are identical: 

Suppose that certain magazines had just these 
two things in common—should they appear in 
List 1, or in List 2? Yet it is not hard to under- 
stand how, with such uncritical rule-of-thumb 
means of classification as those of Mr. Hall, 
based apparently upon hearsay rather than upon 
& truly sympathetic examination of each maga- 
zine, Poetry Public should be dumped in with 
the magazines that emphasize “self-help,” “writ- 
ers’ and Manuscript ‘aides’,” and “membership 
in clubs, etc., necessary for acceptance” in the 
“vanity” publication sense. I use Poetry Public 
here only as a single example, because I know 
it better than any other literary magazine and 
because its uniqueness has been remarked from 


all sides, whereas Mr. Hall’s rough classifications 
do Procrustean violence to any and all unique- 
ness. My main object, however, is to speak in be- 
half of the dozens of other magazines in List 3 
that are fully as unique, dedicated, and sound in 
purpose. 

The fact of the matter is that, despite Mr. 
Hall’s dark hints to the contrary, the List 3 
magazines on the whole have fewer axes to 
grind, politically, commercialy, or aesthetically, 
than those in the other lists. But the List 3 
magazines are newer, for the most part, are less 
financially stable, more poorly printed, and more 
amateur (but stop and consider the etymology 
and original connotation of “amateur”! )—hence 
more vulnerable to insensitive, extrovert, journal- 
istic condescension than are magazines staffed 
by salaried professionals, backed by venerable 
institutions of learning, or supported by a public 
of long-standing. But it is well to remember that 
the oldest, soundest magazine in the country was 
a little magazine once, a tender sapling nurtured 
by love and sympathy. Or, as Blake put it, 
“Every harlot was a virgin once.” To respect 
only those that have “arrived” is heartless and 
snobbish. 

LawrENcE R. Hotes, 
The Poetry Public 
Lawrence R. Holmes, Dir. 
Chadron, Nebraska. 


An Unfair Game 
Sir: 


The literary content of a magazine is fair game 
for any critic, but it is unfair to impugn the sin- 
cerity or motive, of editors (even by implication) 
and to belittle the achievements (and it is an 
achievement) of magazines which have published 
continuously for twenty, thirty, or more years by 
giving the impression that such magazines are 
“little more than personal letters from the ed- 
itor”, that they are “ephemeral”; that they are 
undependable, “They have appeared once, in 
the past year” (American Weave is coming to 
the end of its 20th year of publication, and has 
just issued Volume XX, Number 3); that there 
is something sinister about “contests” (even 
Writer’s Dicest conducts contests, I believe) ; 
that the editor tries to sell his services; that 
“membership in clubs, etc., is necessary for ac- 
ceptance”. 

I realize that Mr. Hall prefaces his list Num- 
ber Three by stating: “The following magazines 
have one or more of these things in common”, 
but, since about the only thing that some of them 
have “in common” is that “They are apparently 
produced on letterpress”, I believe it is an 
author’s obligation to point out in each instance 
where his common listings do not apply, Other- 
wise the uninformed reader is mislead. 

Lorino WILLIAMS 
American Weave 

4109 Bushnell Rd., 
University Heights 8, Ohio. 





AVE YOU NOTICED stories lately that 
F seem to have no conflict at all? Have 
you wondered how the author kept things 
moving without this all-important fuel? 
Chances are he’s used a brand new gimmick 
which is recently replacing old-time conflict 
as surely as atomic energy will replace gaso- 
line. Reversal—a surprise-filled, tangy tech- 
nique that can produce tragedy as well as 
humor, and makes a script so dynamic and 
suspense-spiked that the reader can’t put 
it down. 

With the public so new-trend conscious, 
it’s tempting to imitate what’s already been 
said about a new “fad.” But if you reverse 
the popular attitude toward the subject, 
you'll probably have something refreshing 
and salable. For instance we live in what 
may be called the Do-It-Yourself Age. 
Supermarkets stock Do-It-Yourself encyclo- 
pedias and there’s been so much emphasis 
on this trend that you can expect people 
to take out their own tonsils. Then clever 
authors used Reversal and now we have 
a rash of Don’t-Do-It-Yourself features 
ranging all the way from Bill Maudin’s 
Life article, “How Do-It-Yourself Amateurs 





F. A. Rockwell is a regular contributor to 
W.D., and at present teaches writing classes 
in Hollywood. Rockwell’s stories and articles 
have appeared in This Week, Coronet, Better 
Living, and American Weekly. 
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new plot 


by F. A. Rockwell 


Are Clobbering Themselves” to the slogan, 
Don’t Do It Yourself. The Time You Save 
May Be Your Own. 


How Not To Win Friends 


If there’s another name for our era, it 
could be “The Positive Thinking, Friends- 
Winning, Sweetness and Light Mean Charm 
and Success” era. Reversals of these over- 
done concepts appear in articles like “The 
Power of Negative Thinking,” “I Like To 
Fight With My Wife,” “Don’t Call Me 
Broadminded,” and in stories like Hannah 
Smith’s Woman’s Day yarn, “Scowling 
Success.” 

Here Katie Allison, optimistic, positive- 
thinking, Carnegie-charming, hard-working, 
and generous, has a toothache and phones 
for an immediate dental appointment. 
Through a mistake, in the dentist’s inter- 
com, she overhears him tell his assistant 
“That sweet, smily blonde won’t fuss if we 
put her off until Friday.” Enraged, Katie 
tells the assistant to go to and gets the 
appointment immediately. She realizes that 
being sweet merely makes you a sucker and 
a fall guy; that the tough, demanding peo- 
ple reap all the harvests while the nice 
folks get pushed around. Up till now she’s 
worked overtime for the other girl in the 
office—and the other girl got the promotion 
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gimmick! 


Worn out by Conflict? 
This substitute may give you 


a boost! 


she deserved; she’s been letting her room- 
mate wear her clothes, and the ingrate 
smooched with Katie’s boyfriend, etc. So 
she reverses her suckerishness, becomes 
hard-shelled and tough, with resulting suc- 
cess that sweetness never achieved. “Scowl- 
ing Success” gives us a double reversal: 

(1) reversal of the overdone philosophy 
of today. 

(2) reversal of the old “worm turns” plot 
which formerly concerned a male Milque- 
toast, not a young blonde. Lest lady readers 
are urged to lose their femininity (perish 
the thought!) the end presents a bonus 
reversal: After landing the repentant young 
boss (who liked her “sweet, smily” old self 
and gave the other girl the promotion just 
to keep Katie in his office), she reverts to 
her former feminine charm with him. 


Reversals In Okinawa 


We've always been told that stories must 
abound in drama,—either or all of the 
basic conflicts: internal, character versus 
character, character versus nature, fate, or 
society. Yet Tea-House Of The August 
Moon by Vern Sneider, is a quick-paced, 
interest-holding play without genuine siz- 
zling, dramatic conflict. 

There’s no developed conflict in the or- 
thodox sense, but you can’t count the re- 


versals without running out of fingers! For 
example, the civilized, sophisticated Ameri- 
can Military occupy Okinawa for the pur- 
pose of teaching the natives democracy, 
but the Americans learn more from the 
natives than they teach them! Captain 
Fisby is sent to Tobiki village to build a 
Pentagon-shaped schoolhouse and _ teach 
Okinawans the American way of life, yet 
he becomes the student. He says, “I’ve 
learned to make peace with myself some- 
where between my ambitions and my lim- 
itations.” 

There are several reversals in customs: 
the impoverished natives giving gifts to 
the Military to “save face”; and contradic- 
tions within the characterizations. Colonel 
Purdy bellows: “I will democratize these 
people if I have to shoot them all!” 
Throughout the play he roars when his 
orders aren’t strictly and immediately car- 
ried out. But near the end after he has 
ordered the destruction of the Tea House 
and all the brandy-making stills (Congress 
unexpectedy approved of them) he com- 
plains because his orders were obeyed. 
“Why can’t somebody disobey an order?” 
he screams. “What’s happened to the 
American spirit of rebellion?” 

To see how reversals spike interest and 
keep a story from going dead, consider how 
three reversals in as many minutes create 
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Katie called the dentist. 


an exciting scene in “Strategic Air Com- 
mand.” No non-personnel or regular planes 
are allowed within the top-secret jet bomb- 
er field. Reversal one: a commercial DC3 
in trouble insists on emergency-landing. Re- 
versal two: once the innocent-looking plane 
lands, its crew dash out wildly, belligerently, 

“rush” the guards, and run in all direc- 
tions. Reversal three: when you’re con- 


vinced it’s an enemy invasion, General 
Hawks steps out of the DC3 and an- 
nounces that this was a plot to test their 


defenses. You can bet no one falls asleep 
in that scene! 


Cinderella and the Schizophrenic 


For long scripts you need more and va- 
ried reversals, for short ones, less compli- 
cated ones. But be sure to plan them 
thoroughly before writing. Study, too, how 
reversals are maneuvered by professional 
authors. There are standard reversal plots 
that never wear thin: the non-athletic Dad 
who’s looked down on by his son becomes 
the hero or vice versa (the child who 
shames or embarrasses his parents becomes 
their pride) ; the blacksheep is whitewashed 
or the opposite; enemies become friends or 
battling neighbors become bosom pals (you 
can’t watch an evening’s TV entertainment 
without seeing this one); the coward is 
really courageous. All ugly duckling, Cin- 
derella, and Jack-and-the-Beanstalk formu- 
las are really reversals. Still a favorite is 
the unwanted, unloved-dog-becomes-the- 
treasured-pet yarn and the dear old am- 
nesia or schizophrenic story in which the 
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protagonist has opposite reactions under 
different situations. A new retread of this 
is Tom Bradshaw’s Collier's “Wake Up 
And Get Famous” in which Philip is a 
mediocre trumpet-player until a bump on 
the head makes him read backward and 
play real crazy—successful-trumpet. An- 
other hit makes the magic disappear and 
he’s so mediocre that he retires and buys 
a farm upstate. There’s a presto-chango 
reversal promised at the end when he falls 
off a tractor and lands on his head. 

Most TV shows are loaded with reversals 
even though the conflict may be nil. In a 
popular “Private Secretary” script, Ann 
Southern and her rival go to a dead au- 
thor’s haunted house to land the contract 
for his works. The rival (a man) is so 
terrified and Ann so calm about the ghostly 
shennanigans, that she wins the contract. 
(She has read the author’s works and rec- 
ognizes all the spooky gimmicks.) After 
she wins out, the rival reverses her success 
by saying she was the scardy cat. That he 
knew the author’s books, wised her up, and 
pretended his fright so poor Ann wouldn’t 
lose her job. She reverses his reversal, how- 
ever, by dressing in a sheet, pouncing at 
him, and scaring him out of the picture. 

A reversed attitude is the nucleus of the 
“come-to-realize” stories. It is a positive re- 
versal from failure to success, from weakness 
to strength, from frustration to fulfillment, 
such as you’ll find in Horatio Alger and 
Pygmalion plots. There is an opposite re- 
versal in Not as a Stranger.” From medical- 
student-days to doctorhood, Luke Marsh is 
a perfectionist,—strong, excessively demand- 
ing of others and of himself ;—never tolerat- 
ing mistakes or weakness. It isn’t until he 
weakens, errs, and fails that he becomes a 
successful human being, who in the process 
of needing others realizes his first promise 
of happiness. 


An Infinite Variety 


All novels, movies, and longer scripts 
utilize many reversals to keep interest from 
fading. There are specific clear-cut types of 
reversals. One may be enough for a brief 
vignette or short-short, but in longer scripts 
several should be integrated. 





Character Reversals may present (1) a 
regenerated or degenerated person who 
travels from one pole to another; or (2) a 
character with simultaneous opposite traits 
like the Damon Runyon guys who could 
calculate a guy’s death as coldly as a horse- 
race, yet who were at the same time kind, 
generous, and goodhearted. 

Psychological Reversals range from a defi- 
nite change in psychology to the currently 
popular “reverse psychology” of the hard- 
to-get man-hater being alluring to men, or 
Shelley Winters’ reverse psychology for diet- 
ing—she buys a favorite dress too small so 
she’ll have to reduce to get into it! 

Philosophical Reversal is the “Come To 
Realize” story where the attitude does an 
about-face; perhaps from “revenge is sweet” 
to “it is cancerous and corrosive to seek re- 
venge for a wrong . . . better forgive and 
forget” or any other change in basic phi- 
losophy. 

Situation or Fortune Reversals create an 
ironic effect, reminding us of the flexibility 
of Fate. The mighty fall, the poor grow rich, 
the lowly and despised become honored or 
vice versa, as in The Egyptian, Gone With 


The black sheep is whitewashed. 


The Wind, View From Pompey’s Head, and 
numerous war stories. 

Humor Reversals create more laughs than 
any other comedy device. As in all reverse 
planning, you merely build up anticipation, 
then radically reverse the expected mean- 
ing: “When I fought Rocky Marciano I 
had him plenty worried—he thought he’d 
killed me.” 

Here are just a few of the many reversals 
in Herman Wouk’s Marjorie Morningstar, 
which, in its wholesome recommendations of 


chastity, American homelife, and religious 
adherence, reverses our strong Fitzgerald- 
begun emphasis on cynicism and abhor- 
rence of patriotic, religious, or moral en- 
thusiasm: Situation Reversal: At first, 
Marjorie is a throbbing young girl with 
theatrical ambitions, later she is a mature 
woman happily settled. Philosophy Re- 
versal: The book opens with Marjorie feel- 
ing that her religion is outmoded, but later 
she realizes it fulfills her inner needs. 
Character Reversal travels from superfi- 
ciality to maturity. In her youth she is 
physically attracted to n’er-do-well Noel, 
but as her own character develops she be- 
comes aware of his shallowness and un- 
worthiness. A Fortune Reversal is illustrated 
by Marsha, the daughter of poor immigrants 
who marries a rich man. Attitude Reversal: 
the family laughs at and looks down on the 
old Uncle as a financial failure during his 
life. After he dies, however, they respect 
him, realizing that he actually held the 
family together with his humor and his 
habit of harmonizing family quarrels. 
Character reversals are perennially popu- 
lar. “Misleading Lady” (Walter S. Tevis 


Philip got a bump on his head. 


Jr. in American) has several. Actress Julie 
tries to play a role completely opposite to 
her type. After a poor performance in 
Cincinnati, she tells the leading man she 
flopped because this is her hometown and 
the people made her nervous. Later when 
they're filling out their marriage license 
and her birthplace is Chicago, he realizes 
the reversed fact that when she gave her 
sloppiest performance she was being a great 
actress. 

(Continued on page 63) 
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People like to read about people— 
this may be your way to get your first check 


HAT’S THE QUICKEST way for the 

beginner to break into print? How 
often have I been asked that question. 
Because I’m so keenly aware of its possibili- 
ties for the beginning writer, both from per- 
sonal experience and that of many with 
whom I have worked, I usually say, with- 
out hesitation, “Sell personality to juve- 
niles.” 

A quick survey of any newsstand shows 
the conspicuous place articles take today in 
proportion to the fiction once used in its 
magazines. That same condition is reflected 
in juvenile publications. Readers are de- 
manding facts in an entertaining style and 
that applies to children and adults. This is 
where the personality piece comes in. People 
are interested in people. And though the 
personality article is not the biography of 
yesterday, it is the story of a real person. 





“Teaching teen-agers was always enjoyable,” 
says Marjorie Davidson, “but writing for them 
has brought even greater satisfaction.” A fre- 
quent contributor to juveniles of all age levels, 
she is author of the Writing for Juveniles 
course and of four handbooks for writers. 
She also writes feature articles for Sunday 
supplements and contribtites to several pro- 
fessional magazines. 
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by Marjorie M. Davidson 


... try a teenage Profile 


It includes facts about him—his traits, 
problems, and achievements. 


An Inspiring Subject 


Obviously, your first job is to select a 
subject, remembering of course, that your 
reader audience covers the 10 to 20 year 
group. Juvenile publications lean toward 
the inspirational, that is, they not only 
inform but they tend to present ideal per- 
sonalities. Therefore when you make your 
selection, consider it for whatever challenges 
or ideas it offers. Countless men and women 
have overcome handicaps in life—social, 
financial, physical. Others have made great 
sacrifices, or have accomplished much with 
a meager amount of encouragement. Some 
lives reflect an attitude of “they said it 
couldn’t be done;” others, by the existence 
of some quality such as faith, or endurance, 
or coverage, speak loudly in their own be- 
half. These, then, should provide the pat- 
terns for your personality sketches. 

The personality piece doesn’t necessarily 
deal with someone who is living. In fact, 
the first pieces I sold years ago dealt with 
William Cullen Bryant, Mark Twain, Alice 
Hegan Rice (of Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage 
Patch fame), and a dozen other writers. 





Some were English authors whose lives sold 
readily to Canadian juveniles. Then I be- 
came equally interested in drawing from 
the fiell of music and a little later sold 
short biographies on Liszt, Franz Schubert, 
and other composers. 


Though the pay for such articles was in 
the cent-a-word class, and sometimes even 
less, the experience was a morale-builder as 
well as a source of self-instruction. Every- 
thing I read became a possible source for 
material. For instance, glancing through a 
child’s history book one day, I came across 
an account of the Indian girl who aided 
Lewis and Clark on their expedition West. 
I went to work at once, did some research 
on the subject, and the result was “Saca- 
jawea: Pathfinder For A New Nation” 
(Upward). 


I borrowed a century-old newspaper 
from a friend one day to study it for article 
possibilities. My attention was called to a 
front-page news item concerning a young 
Spaniard who had held the secret of gold 
in the West even from Captain Sutter, and 
with his “goldometer,” a powerful magnetic 
instrument, had located the richest gold 
vein in that country. He had amassed 
nearly a millon dollar fortune with the help 
of twenty hired Indians. The article fas- 
cinated me and it was not long before I 
was delving into pre-gold rush days in his- 
tory books. Pioneer bought “Secret Of The 
Hills” based on the life of the young 
Spaniard, Senor D’ Alvear. 


The scope of material is limitless. Scien- 
tists, builders, and inventors appeal to 
young readers today. The field of medicine, 
aviation, and theology have many interest- 
ing personalities whose lives have bearing on 
the lives of others. Many young people dis- 
like articles about statesmen and Presidents, 
however, for they are too closely related to 
school history. Avoid for them, also, lives of 

people who are so 
- very well known 
that much has al- 
ready been written 
aboutthem. A 
sketch on Jane 
Addams, Florence 
Nightingale, or 


Walter Reed is far less likely to sell than 
a lesser known figure like my Spaniard. 


A Teenager For Teenagers 

A type of biographical article I have 
found especially popular with some editors 
is the teen-ager profile. True, a young per- 
son hasn’t lived long enough to have de- 
veloped his own philosophy of life, but no 
one in contact with youth today can deny 
their talents, their ingenuity, their abilities, 
We can no longer say, with the conviction 
of the poet, that “many a flower is born to 
blush unseen and waste its sweetness on the 
desert air.” For boys and girls today do 
often distinguish themselves athletically and 
musically. Many have unusual hobbies; 
many would put us adults to shame in their 
ways of overcoming handicaps. “Any such 
theme can well serve as the thread for a 
personality piece. 

I challenge you to find the boy or girl 
who isn’t interested in reading about some 
oné his own age; in fact, writing for teen- 
agers about teen-agers guarantees the writer 
an audience. I recall the personal interest 
a group of high school students of mine 
took a few years ago in the story of one of 
their classmates. I called the article “And 
There Was Glory” (Vision.). Here is the 


opening paragraph: 


When the members of the graduating class 
receive their diplomas next June in a small 
Northeastern Pennsylvania high school, a 
frail little girl, tiniest in the group of 60, will 
hear herself named valedictorian. Although 
shy in nature and mildly spoken, Belle has 
won for herself an enviable position among 
her classmates. But there will be no envy, no 
evidence of surprise—nothing save commen- 
dation. Belle’s learning ability is not all that 
they have recognized in her. She has con- 
tributed much to the school, has worked 
diligently for its best interests and theirs. 
Furthermore, she has throughout it all, suf- 
fered a trial her classmates couldn't appre- 
ciate. Belle is colored, 
the only one of her race 
among the 350 enrolled 
in that high school. 


As the result of an ice- 
skating tragedy some years 
ago, an attractive 15-year- 
old girl suddenly found 
herself facing life as 





an invalid. Throughout the years, in spite 
of several serious operations, the young lady 
became the center of attention in her com- 
munity. I sold her story as “Happiness 
Through Carving” to Teens. 

Though I don’t pretend to know any- 
thing about farming, I was fascinated once 
by the accomplishments of a young high 
school lad living near my home town. He 
operated a 225-acre farm, owned 30 head 
of cattle, 300 chickens, and made a net 
profit of over $3000 in his senior year— 
these were the things incorporated in “For 
Love Of The Soil.” 


Ideas and Information 


As in any building project (and writing 
is building) we must have materials with 
which to work. In writing the personality 
piece, one of our problems is “how to gather 
our information.” By this time you’re prob- 
ably scanning possibilities in your own 
home town. No luck? Then read your 


daily or weekly newspaper, for it’s brought 
me the greatest remuneration of all when 
it comes to developing articles of this type. 


Let me show you how it works. Suppose 
you had just read, as I did one time, of a 
young boy’s outstanding achievement. The 
item was not among the sports articles; it 
was simply a three-paragraphed tribute 
paid to a high school lad who, in spite of 
a severe physical handicap (the amputation 
of an arm), had maintained a .300 hitting 
average in baseballl. The boy lived a con- 
siderable distance from me. If he had 
been a prominent person, I would have 
asked for an interview, since an article about 
him would have paid enough to warrant 
my expenses. Since the item pertained to 
an unknown teen-ager and would sell (I 
hoped) to a juvenile publication, I had to 
get my information in a less expensive way. 
I wrote, explaining that I was a writer and 
that I'd like to do a story on him. When 
he agreed, I submitted a typed question- 
naire to him. I had found a questionnaire 
is the only safe way (unless you actually 
interview) because you get what you want. 
A young person is very likely to omit de- 
tails you are seeking; or perhaps emphasize 
something the public would slip over. To 
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get ample amount of material, though, my 
questionnaire had to be thorough and 
worded in such a way that I could have 
exactly what I wanted. 


Boy Without An Arm 


The newspaper item revealed four things: 
(1) That the boy, a high school junior, 
was playing his second year of varsity base- 
ball; (2) that he was a splendid athlete, 
though handicapped by an arm amputa- 
tion; (3) that his position as regular left 
fielder demonstrated clever ingenuity in 
catching the ball and (4) his hitting aver- 
age was above the .300 mark. That was 
just the nucleus of an article. As the 
thoughts came to me, I jotted down what 
else I wanted to know. How long had he 
been a cripple? How did the accident, if 
it were an accident, happen? How long a 
struggle did they have to save his arm? 
What were the hardest things for him when 
he was small to make the adjustment? 
What are some of his other abilities? Could 
he drive a car? Swim? Play a musical 
instrument? Earn money for himself? How? 
Were there any little incidents throughout 
his early childhood, or even later, that were 
perhaps amusing or touching? These and 
many more I organized in an easy-to- 
answer form and sent to him. What he 
couldn’t supply himself, his mother will- 
ingly filled in and returned to me. 

With the accumulation of these facts 
plus the newspaper information, I devel- 
oped a personality piece, “Heir To Honor,” 
and sold it to Vision. I used the fictional 
method throughout, so much so in fact, 
that when it appeared in print, the editor 
had sub-headed it “A short story.” Though 
every detail included was real life, why not 
call it a story? It had a theme, a problem, 
conflict, crisis, and climax. 


Here is the introductory portion of the 
article. Notice the narrative hook I used 
for a beginning. 


He stood with unusual calm—this sixteen- 
year-old boy at the batter’s box—awaiting 
the first pitch. Over the spectators that after- 
noon a strange sense of awe suddenly settled. 
Even the eyes of the umpire betrayed an 
interest akin to curiosity. 
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“You mean he’s up to bat?” whispered a 
girl on the front row of the bleachers, “That 
a 


The coach smiled blandly as his glance 
met those of his reserves. Here was Joe, 
“ready to show ’em.” 


In personality pieces, as in all article 
writing, one must be selective and have a 
clear-cut plan mapped out. If you select 
2 person who is not living, make sure that 











MORRIE- 


“Aren’t you the writer who describes all guardians of the law as ‘Dumb Flatfoots’?” 


you read at least four references about him. 
Make sure also that you avoid a text-book- 
ish style when you come to write the facts. 

The juvenile personality piece is a won- 
derful way to learn story writing, and to 
break into print. If you get your reader in- 
terested from the very start, dramatize the 
points of highest interest, and bring the 


article to a satisfying close, you’re ready for 
the editor’s check. 
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Write ‘em 


Westerns are getting so 
authentic you might have to 
pull up your stakes and 
move to Arizona to get the 

feel of the land. 


[:: GOT A newspaper clipping from one 
of the big metropolitan dailies in my 
files, where some reporter says that western 
writers will have to get away from their 
stereotyped “They-went-thataway” plots or 
else. We'll have to excuse the fellow’s igno- 
rance on the grounds that he’s merely a re- 
porter knowing nothing about the frontier 
west, western writers, western novels, and 
the millions of people who read them. I’m 
betting he never read more than a half 
dozen of us guys’ output in his life. 

Matter of fact, he was waxing enthusi- 
astic about the new Wyatt Earp TV show, 
and to hear him bubble you’d think the ad- 
vent of it automatically has relegated all of 
us book writers to the ashcan. 

















Western style 


Well, I’ve got news for this city fellow. 
The Western has been around for a long 
time, and right now it’s healthier than ever. 

For the benefit of those of you who are 
scratching at a living writing the Western, 
or hope to make a lifetime job of it, we'd 
better back up here and do some briefing. 


The Cowboy King 


As everyone of you knows, or should 
know, Owen Wister set the pattern for the 
current type of western novel when he 
wrote The Virginian almost fifty-five years 
ago (1902, to be exact). When the Vir- 
ginian and Trampas hammered it out with 
six-shooters, in the final chapter, in the 
town’s main drag, Ned Buntline, who ruled 
the Western in the 1870's and ’80’s, and 
his dime novel contemporaries, were dead 
ducks. 

Wister rode in on the era of the cowboy. 
Tewards the end of the 19th century cattle 


By William Hopson 


had come to stay in Texas and the cowboy 
was king, in real life, and in the Western. 
All Wister’s plots revolved around cowboy 
heroes. 

Young writers of a half century ago were 
quick to hop on Wister’s new framework. 
Clarence Mulford and Charles Alden 
Selzer, to mention a couple. Writing their 
own cow country versions of the plot, al- 
though Mulford eventually wrote western 
novels for about twelve years, from pains- 
taking research, before he ever saw the 
West. Hopalong Cassidy included, of 
course. 

Another fellow, with years of hunting 
and fishing in rugged back-country areas 
came along and began adding his own par- 
ticular icing to the Wister plot—fellow 
named Zane Grey. Grey’s characters were 
pretty much on the artificial side sometimes, 
such as everybody carrying two pistols all 
the time, and talking with peculiar drawls 
and twangs that no old-timer I ever talked 

















with remembered hearing. But once you got 
hold of one of Grey’s books, several of 
which sold over a million copies, it ran 
shivers of anticipation up your spine until 
the last drawling words on page 320. 

Today, more than sixteen years after 
Zane Grey’s death, his books are still selling 
and he’s still the Great American Frontier 
to millions. 

William McLeod Raine, born and raised 
in England until he ended up in the Ar- 
kansas cow country at the age of twelve, 
began adding his really fine stories to the 
Owen Wister framework. Few men ever 
wrote cleaner books or lived a cleaner life 
than grand old Bill Raine of Denver. 


To Kill With Regret 


Long and short versions in the thousands 
of the Wister formula prevailed for twenty- 
five years, and the theme was wearing thin, 
when from among the top-bracket pulp 
magazines, and an increasingly wide num- 
ber of slicks, a new name began to emerge 
head and shoulders above all others—Ore- 
gon fellow named Ernest Haycox. Editors, 
writers and readers began to realize that 
this fellow Haycox was approaching the 
Western from a different angle. 

He seemed to be imbued with the idea 
that what a character thought and felt in 
moments of crisis was about as important as 
how fast he could thumb a six-shooter; that 
if a man had to kill he could do so with a 
sense of deep regret rather than swaggering 
off to the nearest bar, blowing smoke out of 
his gun barrel on the way. 

Writers are quick imitators of the success- 
ful, in all fields). When Hervey Allen wrote 
“Anthony Adverse” publishers were flooded 
with so-called “historical novels.” When 
Dashiel Hammett invented the hard-boiled 
private dick, ditto. When Mickey Spillane 
. . . ditto, and sex and how! When Ernest 
Haycox invented an addition to the Wister 
plot—a good woman and a good-looking 
bad woman, the latter almost getting into 
bed with the hero in a storm-bound cabin— 
everybody hopped on it. After all these 
years we're still on it. Seems like even now 
every time I write a new frontier novel I 
swear I won’t, but somehow or other the 
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darned thing keeps creeping back in again. 
One good, one good-looking bad... 


Thanks to WWA and the Movies 


So, if you’re planning a lifetime job writ- 
ing novels of the frontier, we might as well 
start hacking—no wisecracks, please—at 
the roots. The field is wide open at the pres- 
ent time, and for good craftsmen it always 
will be in the future. For the present you 
can thank, partly, the efforts of the Western 
Writers of America. We set out to raise the 
standards of the frontier novel, and we've 
done it. Committees have worked with pub- 
lishers pooling ideas on better jackets, bet- 
ter blurbs, better distribution and, with 
writers, on better writing. 

Hollywood didn’t hurt things, either, by 
turning out 77 Westerns last year and even 
more slated this year, with every big male 
and female star in the business whose box 
office was sagging, along with the bags 
under their eyes, hunting good stories of the 
frontier. Most of them got ’em, too, and 
mostly from members of Western Writers 
of America. 


The New Frontier Writer 


Those of us without contract-market wor- 
ries can regret the passing of some top 
names long in the field, during the past two 
years. We lost fellows like Chuck Martin, 
Homer Hatten, Doc Winchester, and grand 
83-year-old Bill Raine of Denver. Three of 
these writers knew a lot of the Old West 
firsthand. But such writers are thinning fast 
from the ranks, and a new kind of frontier 
novelist is taking their places. 

Many of the top Western writers today 
have grown up in the West or are making 
their home there. Take men like Wayne D. 
Overholser, Luke Short, Thom Thompson 
—they know and love the land and the 
people about which they write. Their novels 
are carefully researched for authentic de- 
tails, and they use themes significant to the 
history of America. 

The future writer of Westerns certainly 
must have at least a passionate interest in 
all Western Americana, for readers, and 
therefore editors, demand stronger charac- 
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terization, authentic background and local 
color. According to Charles Heckelmann, 
Vice President of Popular Library and also 
Vice President of Western Writers of Amer- 
ica, there is a growing trend toward the 
historical Western, and the straight Western 
written with deeper psychological insight. 
Charlie also recently wrote in The Roundup 
(WWA’s official organ) that this is the 
golden age for Westerns, and it is, if you can 
give what’s wanted. 


Sex and Setting 


Not long ago five newspapermen cor- 
nered me on a TV panel show and, quoting 
the late Bernard DeVoto, made me defend 
the frontier novel as good reading for mil- 
lions, including kids. I’m happy to say that 
by the time we finished going six-hands- 
’round the station, the switchboard was al- 
most blocked with calls from angry readers. 

Among the questions asked was what 
about sex in “Westerns,” and why don’t we 
write “Westerns” in a modern setting? May- 
be you, trying to learn all you can about 
this business of ours, also would like to 
know. Okay, here’s your information for 
future reference: At the Western Writers 
of America convention in Denver, in June, 
1954, publishers, editors, agents, and we 
writers agreed on the following point con- 
cerning sex in Westerns: If it’s necessary for 
plot or character motivation, then put it in, 
and for those reasons only. Net for the 
sake of sensationalism, or to attempt arous- 
ing erotic feelings in the reader. Nor, as 
Auggie Lenniger so pointedly put it, as 
shock treatment to cover shoddy writing 
and plotting. Let the sex fall where it fits, 
not where it may. 

Modern settings? Lay off, even if you’re 
a good semi-professional or even a steady 
pick-and-shovel literary laborer. Why work 
in an unglamorous field people see every 
day. 

The opening of a 3,000 mile frontier 
west of the Mississippi was, to the reader of 
Westerns, the greatest event in the tide of 
American history. The man who opened 
and tamed it went in with a rifle across his 
saddle and a powder-and-ball pistol on his 


hip. When the modern day cowman gets 





| Bill Hopson writes about himself: 


| I’m West Texas cow country, and so were 
| my parents before me. Quit country school 

in the 7th grade and began ranch work. De- 
| parted the state not because they're blow- 
| hards but because I was fiddlefooted. Worked 


| ranches, and freight trains, all the way to 


= 


| Montana, Rode two winters there and quit. | 
Tried writing at seven, at seventeen, and at 
twenty-three and it finally stuck. Didn’t make | 
@ living at it the first eight years. Been every- || 
| thing from a bum to a stunt pilot. Written | 
| 

| 


| 30-odd books and maybe two or three hun- | 
| dred short stories. Don’t know because I | 
| never kept track. Got a wife, two secondhand | 
| cars, and a 1953 model dog. The last named 
has good tires and is not in need of an over- 
| haul. We are strictly Arizona desert people. 








into trouble over water rights, truck rustling 
of cattle, or anything else, he shuts off the 
TV, walks over with a can of beer in one 
hand, and calls the sheriffs office on the 
phone. 

His grandfather rode a wilderness country 
with every sense alert for constant danger. 
Sandstorms and death dealing snow storm; 
grizzlies, stampeding buffalo and wild long- 
horns; cunning Indian and renegade white 
men were part of his life. With no law 
but those in his rifle and pistol trigger 
guards, he dispensed justice according to 
his own ideas of justice, met his crises ac- 
cording to the kind of man he was. 

Again Charles Heckelmann speaks 
(Roundup—October, 1955). 


The cowboy, the miner, the frontier rail- 
roader, the muleskinner, the rancher, the 
trapper, the lawman, the stagecoach driver, 
the river packet pilot, the frontier cavalry- 
men—all of these played their role in the 
great expansion of our continent. As years 
go, we are not far removed from the days of 
the wild, untamed West. The daring and 
enterprise and courage of those people who 
made and won the West are a testimony to 
an America which is still blazing new fron- 
tiers in science and history and world politics. 


Writing that lets you see these kind of 
people—and lets you see them in depth 
—makes for good Westerns. No matter 
where you go, even in the pulps—you can’t 
get away with mere blood and guts, the old 
stereotyped shootin’ cowboys and action for 


actions sake. Your excitement must be 





wrapped in a package of writing that’s as 
good or better than in any other type of 
novel. 

About fifteen or twenty years ago Lester 
Dent, a prodigious producer of pulp stories, 
wrote for the Writers Dickst his master 
fiction formula. Boiled down it goes like 
this: Get a different character into a dif- 
ferent kind of predicament and when things 
seem hopeless let him fight his way out 
using a different method. 

Now . . . it so happens that just the other 
day I got a letter from a top Hollywood 
agent, who just sold one of my old Apache 
country-Mexico novels. She wrote: “Be- 


cause of the extraordinary character and 
background of your hero, raised among the 
Apaches and a former friend of the Indian 
chieftain now his enemy, and the finely 
drawn subsidiary characters... .” 

The italics are mine; but I'd long for- 
gotten Dent’s master formula. Yet I wrote 
the old yarn whose characters will be on the 
screen in another year or so from an instinct 
developed from long habit. No reason at all 
why you can’t try the same thing. 

You have a choice of the two types of 
market for booklength Westerns—hardcover 
and paperback. Both have their advantages 
and disadvantages, and you'll seldom find 





No wonder the west 


Just a bit of advice from 


Now I’m no author, but some of us old timers 
out here in the brush are a mite riled up over 
the way our lurid pasts are being whip-sawed by 
some western writers. Listen:— 

The horse screamed as it plunged over 
the canyon lip, while Joe searched the op- 
posite rim with keen blue eyes, What was 
that? Something moving, up in the rocks! 

Joe’s sixgun blazed in a blur of sound, 
and Dangerous Dan Devlin gazed in horror 
at the hole in his shirt, just above his Bull 

_ Durham sack. 

“My Gawd! I’m shot!” 

Hey, this is getting good! Cross out that first 
sentence in paragraph one, about me not being 
an author. Let us proceed to fulminate along. 

A rendering crash drifted up through 
the thin air of the High Sierras. Joe pulled 
his broken leg out from under his dead 
horse and flicked a speck of dust from his 
Levis. 

“Pore old Pewter done busted his neck!” 
sighed the young but handsome cowboy... 
Now, the above wasn’t lifted from any western 

yarn that I know of, but it coulda been. Before 
this thing gets out of hand, let’s say right here 
that many western writers, you among them, are 
on the ball with their stuff. So you don’t need 
to read any further. 

But a lot of hogwash has slid under the rollers 
since the West got so hot, in fiction, movies, 
comic books and other places we can’t mention 
here. Poetic license is okay, but a pinch of ac- 
curacy now and then makes the stew a bit 
tastier. 

For instance, too many western hee-roes absorb 
too many .45 caliber bullets in their systems, and 
go on about their business, like they’d been bit 
by a miskeeto or a potato bug. The Colt Single 
Action Fortyfive throws a chunk of lead weigh- 
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ing a couple of tons. Either the men of the Old 
West wore bullet-proof underwear or they had 
so much lead in their britches a few more ounces 
didn’t faze ’em. 

But it don’t add up thataway. When you get 
hit by a fortyfive, you get hit. There’s twelve 
men going to the graveyard and eleven coming 
back, generally speakin’. 

So try not to have your hero get himself shot 
too many times in the same paragraph, and then 
knock the villain over the corral gate with the 
butt of his six shooter. That’s plumb silly. They 
didn’t do it suchwise, even when they had their 
health. 

Heft a single action Colt once. The cavalry 
model, called the Peacemaker, had a seven and 
one-half inch barrel, and was the most popular 
gun in the Old West. The boys used to gun-whip 
their men with the barrel, which was the equiva- 
lent of conking a man with a crow-bar. If they 
tried hitting a man with the butt, he might grab 
it and blow daylight through ’em. 

Here’s another thing. Hardly any of the 
agents I knew wore the Colt double action gun, 
which came on the market about 1880. It wasn’t 
popular in the Old West and if you ever handled 
one you'll know why. It’s big, clumsy, and needs 
wheels to move it around, like a field piece. 

So for Heaven’s sake don’t have your western 
gunnies simply keep pulling the triggers of their 
cutters and mow down the opposition. The single 
action has to be cocked, each time you fire, or 
squeezing the trigger won't do any good, Or any 
harm either, for that matter. You guys all know 
that as well as I do. Guess you’re just forgetful. 

If a feller happened to have both hands free, 
he could ‘fan’ his lead chucker by slapping the 
hammer back with the heel of his left hand. 
Regular machine gun! But the real gun slinger 
seldom used this method. When your target is 
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two veterans in the business who'll fully 
agree on all angles. Not after all the vocif- 
erous arguments bluer than the cigarette 
smoke in the room, plus the hand waving, 
I’ve witnessed. 

Left’s take a look at the hardcovers. Ad- 
vance payment in this field averages be- 
tween $150 and $500, although some of the 
outstanding boys such as Wayne Overholser, 
Luke Short, Steve Frazee, probably could 
tell a different story, the average hardcover 
publisher can’t pay more because people 
don’t buy hardcover as they once did. The 
only way a publisher can stay in business 


is to take a cut of the author’s subsidiary 
rights. 

These will average about fifty percent 
right down the line, a cut I consider ex- 
orbitant. But when an author gets seventy- 
five percent of British and film rights, plus 
an even split from the others, as I do, then 
that I consider fair. By turning the book 
into a finished product a hardcover pub- 
lisher has given you an enhanced piece of 
merchandise in so far as subsidiary buyers 
are concerned. By doing so, he stays in 
business and he keeps you in business. 

As for the paperbacks, there’s been so 
much written about them I find it hard to 
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shooting back, the general idea is to hit him be- 
fore he hits you. Fanning a gun just sprayed 
lead all over the place. 

Your average cowboy was no great shakes at 
shooting, anyhow. Nobody could be a crack shot 
with them old hoglegs unless he was a Ed Mc- 
Givern and spent a lifetime practicing. Shells cost 
money, even in them days, and thirty a month 
don’t- stretch very far, Even if a man had a rich 
grandmother who owned a cartridge factory, 
you'd be surprised how fast you can shoot up a 
box of shells. 

To be able to drive nails at fifty feet from a 
bucking horse in a high wind, your hero would 
have to buy his ammo by the carload, and have 
a trailer hooked on behind his pony to pack it 
around in. So don’t have your grubline rider 
plinkin’ off rattlesnake heads at a high lope, 
while holding the Gal of the Golden West close 
to his manly chest, and whangin’ out ‘Oh Bury 
Me Not’ on his GIT-tar. Hell, he couldn’t hit a 
mule with a plank. 

Just the reverse of the Dead-Shot Demon of 
Skeleton Gulch is the gun fight in the saloon. 
Here we have lead flying so thick you could walk 
on it, and nobody gets hit except the villain. 
Why, sometimes the villain has to empty his pea 
shooter three four times without reloading, just 
to pink the hero in the arm. 

Of course them guys didn’t go in the saloon 
for a glass of buttermilk in the first place. By 
the time the festivities got to rolling, the princi- 
pals was generally higher than Pike’s Peak, and 
couldn’t see more than twice as many men as 
was actually present and accounted for. 

If you can tell me how a feller can turn his 
wolf loose in a crowded bar and miss his shot, 
drunk or sober, I’ll eat your typewriter ribbon. 
Most saloons I been in, a blind man coulda 
cleaned the place out with a boomerang. 


by Bill Calkins 


creator of Buck Rogers 


All we’re askin’, us old timers out here in the 
Galluro Mountains, is that you western writers 
make your stuff about half reasonable, so we 
don’t wake up in the night, screamin’. 

To wind this up, let me misquote from an old 
SEP yarn, near as I can recollect. It was a west- 
ern serial and I won’t name the author, as he 
is now dead and can’t fight back. 

Anyhow, this here gal worked in a cowtown 
restaurant, slinging hash. One dark night she 
jumped on a horse and rode fifty mile across 
wild and broken country to warn her lover the 
sheriff or somebody was after him. She was 
wearin’ a black dress, which in those days come 
clean down to the ankles. When she forked that 
hoss, it must have been worth seeing. 

So she found her hombre in a clump of trees 
on a mountain that dark and stormy night. Had 
a nose like a bloodhound, I guess. Breathlessly 
giving him the message, between smacks, she 
leans against a tree for about ten minutes to 
rest up. So help me, Hannah! Then she rode 
back to town, another fifty mile, going an extra 
ten or twenty leagues out of her way to avoid 
the baddies. 

Unless this gal was made of cast iron, I don’t 
see how she done it, I really don’t. I'll bet her 
pore old hoss was ready for the showers. And 
that black dress business. Oh mama! After that 
terrible ride through the brush, she must have 
got back to the restaurant lookin’ like Lady 
Godiva. 

Well, I warned you in the beginning I wasn't 
no author, and this thing proves it. But you get 
what I’m driving at. After all, folks out here 
wasn’t continually on the prod, shootin’ each 
other full of holes, One man for breakfast was 
about average for a healthy hombre, plus his 
vitamin tablets. 
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tell you anything new. As in the hardcover 


field, there are two basic facts always to 
keep in mind about paperbacks: One is 
that the average publisher is a businessman 
buying your raw product, turning it into a 
finished product, and selling it at enough of 
a profit. He usually wants no subsidiary 
rights. He probably never read a Western in 
his life, doesn’t give a damn about them as 
long as his editors make a good profit, and 
if you don’t write them the way said editor 
wants, then some other author will do so. 

It’s a modern day repeat on the thing we 
called slanting back in the old days. An 
editor had his own ideas how he wanted a 
story dished up and you did it. ’'d advise 
you to do it, too. If you don’t know the 
business, get some competent instruction. 
If you know something about it, then get 
an agent; not one of the old story-weary 
boys who’s already made his pile and sits 
around a musty office sending out stuff hit- 
and-miss. Get a younger, aggressive man 
or woman who'll tell you what markets to 
shoot at, and how to shoot for a particular 
editor’s tastes. Get a name that’s valuable 
to publishers and then write your way. 

The late Thomas Wolfe of the massive 
intellect once said that any fiction a writer 
turned out was, in some measure, autobio- 
graphical. He meant that a writer handles 
any situation according to how he in par- 
ticular feels and thinks. You'll find this by 
studying Luke Short, where every word is 
exactly in place like bricks in a new wall; 
in the way Overholser handles people in 
The Violent Land; in the almost terrifying 
helplessness and hopelessness in Alan 
LeMays’ The Searchers; in the hard, almost 
ruthless brutality in Steve Frazee’s Cry, 
Coyote! 


Advice for You and Me 


You'll find it among some of us guys of 
lesser ability, where I have to strive con- 
tinually to create different characters to 
cover over what I consider an inadequate 
writing style. 

If you’re having difficulty with writing 
style, you might try a novel in the first per- 
son. You might not sell it, but you'll learn 
a whale of a lot. After many long years 
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in this business, I know that I did when I 
wrote my book Cry Viva! (To be reprinted 
by Bantum in May.) In an effort always 
to create different characters in different 
situations to cover up an inadequate writing 
style and lack of even a high school educa- 
tion, I handled the Mormon gunfighter, 
born in Mexico, like this: 

I turned and loped past lounging Mexican 
soldiers and came to the line. Troops from 
both countries paced endlessly, rifles over 
their shoulders. The tough looking American 
brought his Springfield to Port Arms and 
blocked my way. 

“No comes here Mexicannes,” he got out 
in the worst Spanish I ever heard. 

“I’m no Mexican,” I said shortly. “I have 
a message for your commanding officer, Who 
is he and where?” 

“Major Frederick Funston. Headquarters 
tent up there.” 

I gigged the bay into motion and crossed 
through. I was twenty-nine years old, an 
American citizen, and for the first time since 
birth was setting foot on American soil. 


This is not Hal Evarts or John Prescott 
or Tommy Thompson writing. It’s pick- 
and-shovel stuff from a run of the mill 
western writer, nearly all of it first draft 
from the carbon, with hardly a revised 
page. It’s also why I never had a serial in 
the Saturday Evening Post. It’s the only 
way I can write. 

But most of it has an authentic back- 
ground through long and painstaking re- 
search, something you’d better start working 
on. Most editors of both hardcover and 
paperback are demanding it these days, 
even though I gnash my teeth when those 
same editors will slash out a half page here 
and there with a blue pencil for the sake 
of speeding up the action. It’s a bad mis- 
take on their part, and eventually they’re 
going to wake up to that fact, with regrets. 
The theory is that “only you and I know 
the difference.” 

That’s what a certain Hollywood pro- 
ducer once thought about a western he was 
producing, not wanting to spend money for 
locations. A tree is a tree and a rock is a 
rock,” he said. “Shoot it in Griffith Park.” 
He isn’t producing pictures anymore. In 
these days when authenticity is the keynote 
of the kind of frontier novel we’re turning 
out for readers everywhere that some of 
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our present editors might go the same route. 
I used to get tough about it. Today I shrug 
it off and go back to work. 

Plan yourself a lifetime career in this 
particular field. Remember Clarence Bud- 
dington Kelland’s admonition that a writer 
should spend fifteen years learning the busi- 
ness. Use an aggressive agent who'll get out 
and hustle for you, and then fight tooth 
and nail over contracts that will earn you 
thousands of additional dollars ten to 
twenty years after the book is published. 
It’s a business. 

It’s a damned good business. 





MARKETS 


We mailed a questionnaire to a number 
of publishers, hard cover, paperback, and 
pulps. Below are their replies. We did not 
mail to general interest slick magazines or 
men’s magazines, but many of these will 
buy a good Western short story or novelet. 


Book Publishers (Hard Cover) 


Arcadia House, 419 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 16, N. Y. Editor Alice Sachs buys 
about 2 Westerns per month. She prefers 
historical rather than contemporary set- 
sings, but the Western scripts need not 
deal with actual historical events. All ma- 
terial bought now should have strong char- 
acter development and authentic locale, 
with no undue emphasis on sex and vio- 
lence. Some of the Western authors pub- 
lished by Arcadia are William Heuman, 
W. F. Bragg, Barry Cord, and William 


Hopson. Scripts should run from 55,000 
to 60,000, and you can submit either entire 
script or sample chapters and outline. Pay- 
ment is $150 advance and 50% of sub- 
sidiary rights. Submit to Miss Sachs. 


Dodd, Mead & Company, 432 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. Editor Ray- 
mond T. Bond writes: “We are interested 
in seeing Western scripts and publish up 
to a dozen a year.” Mr. Bond has no pre- 
ference as to type of Western, but wants 
sound writing and characterization. No 
taboos. Writers wanting to submit here 
might study some of their authors—like 
Norman Fox, Bliss Lomax, Will Cook and 
Peter Dawson. Scripts should run from 
60,000 to 70,000—entire script preferred. 
Regular royalty payments. Submit to Mr. 
Bond. 


E. P. Dutton & Company, Inc., 300 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 

Editor Cynthia Smith writes: “This past 
year we have discontinued for an indefinite 
period of time, the publishing of straight 
Westerns, priced at $2.50. However, we are 
still interested in seeing novels with a West- 
ern setting and a historical background, the 
differentiation being the length and going 
along with that, a much fuller treatment 
and development of plot and character. We 
prefer to see the complete manuscript.” 
Regular royalty payment. 


Harper & Brothers, 49 East 33rd Street, 
New York 16, N. Y. 

Managing Editor Evan Thomas indicated 
that he would like to see Westerns with em- 
phasis on historical events. No special 
taboos here. Harper Western writers in- 





cludé such outstanding authors as. Alan Le 
May, Zane Grey and Evan Evans. Prefer 
to see chapters and outline first. Regular 
royalty contract. 


Houghton Mifflin Company, 2 Park 
Street, Boston 7, Mass. 

Editor Austin Olney writes: “Although 
our Western list is limited, we are always 
interested in seeing new manuscripts. We 
have no special preferences and no taboos. 
In our opinion, the important changes have 
been in the line of better writing, more 
original plots, and considerably greater 
depth in characterization. 

“We are proud of a Western list which 
includes not only Western writers as such 
but many important books on the West, 
both fiction and non-fiction. Among the 
authors we publish are Bernard DeVoto, 
A. B. Guthrie, Milton Lott, Jack Schaefer, 
and Bill Gulick. 

“Scripts should run at least 60,000 words 
if a straight Western, preferably under 
80,000. We prefer a complete manuscript 
but will read a sample and outline. We pay 
an advance of between $500.00 and $1,000 
against a standard royalty of 10% of the 
list price to 5,000 copies; 12'2% to 10,000, 
and 15% thereafter.” 


Harcourt, Brace and Co., 383 Madison 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. Associate 
Editor Grant Dugdale writes: 

“We are interested in seéing Westerns 
which have genuine literary quality. We 
feel that The Curley’s Cry, by Mildred 
Walker, which we published in the spring 
of 1955, is such a book.” Regular royalty 
contracts. 


Liveright Publishing Corporation, 386 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. 

Editor Arthur Pell will buy well written 
Westerns with strong psychological treat- 
ment afd characterization. Length 50,000 
to 70,000. Sample chapters and outline 
preferred. Also inclose short autobiograph- 
ical sketch. Advance against royalties. 


L. C. Page & Company, 53 Beacon Street, 
Boston 8, Mass. Editors are intérested in 
seeing Western script with good character- 
ization and credibility. No Mickey Spillane 
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approach to fiction here. Reginald Barker 
is one of their favorite Western authors. 
Novel length scripts 65,000—75,000. Pre- 
fers to see chapters and outline. Payment 
by arrangement with author<royalties. 


Random House, 457 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, N. Y. Editor Harry E. Maule 
writes: “Random House publishes a limited 
number of Westerns each year. We are in- 
terested in quality and have no special 
taboos, nor any special type or kind in 
mind. In general we favor the néwer ap- 
proach to the Western story based on sound 
historical research and development of char- 
acter. The old-fashioned, routine-action 
Western probably would not appeal. Among 
the Western authors we publish regularly 
are Luke Short, Will Henry, James Keene, 
and John Prescott. 

“We rarely consider Westerns on any 
basis other than a complete manuscript and 
when we find one which we wish to publish, 
we make a mutually satisfactory contract 
between the author and ourselves. Manu- 
scripts should be addressed to me.” 


Book Publishers (Paper Back) 


Ace Books, 23 West 47th Street, New 
York 36, N. Y. Editor Donald A. Wollheim 
writes: “Ace Books are a steady and con- 
tinuous market for western novels, buying 
an average of two a month. Our preferred 
length is 55,000 words and this may vary 
by several thousand words either way. We 
prefer stories dealing with the Old West 
between 1865 and 1900. We like some 
effort at historical background, but put our 
main stress on fast action. We do not seek 
sex or much woman interest in our west- 
erns. We also do not want stories of the 
Canadian northwest. Among those authors 
that we have published whosé works new 
writers might study are William Hopson, 
Brad Ward, Nelson Nye and Bliss Lomax. 

“While it is easier, of course, to see a 
completed manuscript, we are also pre- 
pared to coritract on the basis of a com- 
plete, detailed synopsis and opening chap- 
ters. We offer a standard royalty contract 
with a minimum advance of $1,000. 

(Continued on page 74) 





RIGHT 
NOW! 


By A. Roberts Dykeman 


Bloody but unbowed he battles every writers 
battle, and he’s coming out on top. 


BOUT A YEAR ago (May ’54) I cele- 

brated my first appearance in print 
with an article in this magazine entitled 
“From the Bottom of the Ladder.” It con- 
cerned the trials of an amiable buffoon’s 
first year struggle to write. Last week the 
Managing Editor of Wrirer’s Dicest asked 
me if I could come up with something new. 


Oil For a Squeak 


What follows could more aptly be de- 
scribed as coming down with something, 
because, this is not an article on how to 
write, but rather, an article on how not to 
write. By purging my own technique of its 
loudest squeak I will, selfishly, be doing 
myself a favor; but since this squeak is per- 
haps not unfamiliar to your ears, you too 
are welcome to borrow my oil can. 





In May, Bob Dykeman got his first check for 
his first article—and it came from W.D. At 
the time we were sure it wouldn’t be his last. 
A couple of weeks ago we heard from him: 
“last week I sold ‘Let’s Perk Up Our Tired 
Talk’? to Life Today, think they'll also buy 
‘An Antique is a Good Investment.’ Then 
Ameriean Legion came through with a big 
cheek for ‘You, Boy, work with the Lieutenant 
Here’ & piece that just missed at Readers Di- 
gest.” We feel sure, that if Bob takes his own 
advice, the checks will come faster and bigger. 


If my method seems awkward, I beg your 
forebearance, the while I confess that doing 
things the hard way has, on occasion, af- 
forded me a perverse delight. As, for in- 
stance, the time I bolted my typewriter to 
the bedroom ceiling and punched the keys 
with a billiard cue! 

In no other field is the urge to procras- 
tinate so strong as in the field of free lance 
writing. 

I do not refer to the procrastination 
practiced by the man who says, “Some day, 
when I get time, I shall sit down and 
write.” I refer to the procrastination prac- 
ticed by the individual whose business is 
writing, or to whom writing is a serious 
sideline. 

Procrastination, for my purposes here, is 
any thought or act which does not concern 
the business at hand—writing. I am an 
expert at it. 


Battle of Urges 


Every writer has an urge to write. It 
differs only in its degree of intensity. It 
is an emotion which cannot be controlled 
by the will. One cannot say “I shall de- 
velop the urge to write” anymore than one 
can say “I shall develop an urge to kiss 
the Fuller Brush man.” The urge is there, 
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or it isn’t there. The degree to which one 
possesses the urge to write, assuming one 
has the talent, is the barometer by which 
he can measure his failure or success, 

Pitted against this writing urge, lying in 
ambush under every key, is the urge to 
procrastinate. Here, happily, is an emotion 
which can be controlled by the will. I am 
constantly at war against the self-abasement 
of procrastination. Covered with “blood” 
from nine to five. 

Here is the way it works with me. At 
9 a.m., my wife off to work, my son off 
to school, the breakfast dishes washed, the 
front room slicked, I sit down to write. The 
creative urge is a white heat. Midway 
down the paper I type a title (remember 
the billiard cue) —-TWO FOR OBLIVION 
—hbig, bold caps. Great. I look up. And 
suddenly I get interested in the goldfish. 

At 9 a. m., when bankers are banking, 
plumbers are plumbing and lawyers are 
practicing law, I get interested in gold- 
fish! On Saturdays, Sundays and holidays 
I have no interest whatsoever in goldfish. 
But on weekdays the fascination is too great 
to resist. 

I stroll to the goldfish bowl. Look at that 
black one. He has enormous, protruding 
eyes. It’s a wonder he doesn’t scratch them 
on all those greens in the water. Water? 
The water needs changing. I must remind 
my son to change the water more often. In 
the meantime I will change it myself. 

At 9:15 I go back to the typewriter. 
TWO FOR OBLIVION. An excellent 
title. It doesn’t make any difference if it 
winds up SEATS FOR SIX. I have 
started at the beginning. I begin to type. 
“The early morning drinkers at Tarantino’s 
were regulars. Pilgrims who dropped in 
for a double or two before—” I stop. I 
wonder what’s holding Swank up on that 
short story. Maybe I’d better go over the 





Valentine Rejection 
Roses are red, 

Adders have spots, 
Chickens are lousy, 
And so are your plots. 


—Phyllis Speshock. 


carbon to reassure myself. I bask in shame- 
less admiration for my own words. 

9:30. Where was I? Oh, yes. “The 
early morning drinkers at Tarantino’s were 
—” an itch stops me cold. A twinge across 
the shoulders. Relieving it involves ripping 
off my sweater and grubbing up under my 
T-shirt with the right arm ‘iwisted unnatur- 
ally at the shoulder. Within fifteen minutes 
I have completed a minute distressing in- 
spection of my entire upper anatomy. 


Always An Excuse 


The excuses of procrastination are sense- 
lessly endless|' They present themselves, in 
rapid-fire fashion like beads on a string, 
as a thank-you note to be written, a pimple 
to be picked, a magazine to be read, an 
errand to be run, a plant to be watered, a 
picture to be straightened, a mailman to be 
watched. And there is about every one of 
them a false sense of urgency, a this-must- 
be-done-right-away feeling. 

Silly? I agree. But I have employed all 
these excuses not once, but dozens of times. 
I have resorted to uncounted others equally 
ridiculous. 

In no other field is the urge to procras- 
tinate so strong as in the field of free lance 
writing. 

Why don’t I quit? The reasons are mani- 
fold. I dislike time clocks. I dislike being 
gazed upon by the cold eye of a superior. 
I dislike the press of production schedules 
and deadlines. I dislike fabricating stories 
about dead grandmothers when all I want 
is an afternoon in the sun. I dislike a 
regimentation that tells me when I start 
work, how much time I have for lunch, 
when I must quit. I don’t quit because last 
December (this is being written in January) 
I sold three articles to the tune of $525. 
This isn’t Cadillac money but it will buy 
a lot of oleo. It doesn’t matter that I sold 
nothing in October, made only $100 in 
November. My myopic but eternally op- 
tomistic eyes can focus only on December. 

But there is a bigger reason. A reason 
sufficient unto itself. J have the urge to 
write. And that urge is locked in a struggle 
against the urge to procrastinate. The mo- 

(Continued on page 69) 





Writing is a business, 
and if you treat it like 


one, you are many checks ahead. 


five 
point 
system 


By Ronald J. Cooke 


OR ALMOST 20 vEaARS I have made my 
living from writing, and a good part 
of that time was spent free-lancing in the 
non-fiction field. I would no more think of 
writing without an adequate filing system 
than I would think: of going fishing with- 
out a rod. I know that a good filing system 
can mean an increase in income. In my 
case my income went up by 50% after I 
installed what I call my five-point system. 
Before I developed my present system, 
I tried various methods but none seemed to 
work out until I arrived at this one. I now 
edit a magazine and have time for free 
lancing. My file system, which I still keep 
up-to-date, enables me to produce a salable 
article at will. 
To start your own system, the main re- 
quirement is about 500, 3 by 5 inch cards, 
and 4 index-card boxes, which are avail- 


able in cardboard, wood or metal. Here 
are the four individual card file systems 
you will need: 

(“A”) YOUR LEAD OR DEA FILE: The 
wide-awake free lancer whether he works 
full time or spare time, is always dream- 
ing up article ideas. I used to jot down 
thoughts on scraps of paper and place 
them in a large file box, but this is hardly 
practical when you want to find an idea 
in a hurry. So this container was titled 
STORY LEADS. 

You have probably limited yourself to 
certain types of subjects. If you haven't, 
you should, because the sheer mental prob- 
lem of trying to write on all subjects for 
all markets will crush you. My specialty 
was Retail business (—this covers most of 
the retail fields) except women’s wear. 

For the sake of illustration I'll assume 
that your writing interests parallel mine. It 
is evening time and as usual you are run- 
ning through your daily paper. Even if 
you live in a dailyless town you should 
read at least one daily looking for leads or 
story ideas. You read: “Junior Banks Grow- 
ing in Schools Across Country.”—New York 
Times. 

You clip the item and reach for your 
3 x 5 inch cards in the “A” box. Your 
entry would look something like Sample I. 


[page 33]. 


This would be filed in your 3 x 5 inch 
“A” holder under “B” for “Business.” That 
is the working title chosen, since the first 
market choice would be a business maga- 
zine. 

The story itself is, of course, too bulky 
to be filed with the card. Anyway you wish 
to gather other information on the same 
subject. So I file this data in a letter size 
file, the tab on the separator of which also 
reads “Business.” 

Within six months after I started this 
system I had a bulging stack of 3 x 5 inch 
“story lead” cards filed under about a dozen 





Ronald J. Cooke is Editor and Manager of 
Forest & Outdoors in Beurepaire, Quebec. 
Before taking this job he freelanced widely 
in the trade journal field, and still turns out 
articles for this market. Trade journalism is 
his first love, but he has also sold fiction. 
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different classifications, such as grocery, 
drug retailing, garages, fishing, and so forth. 
Whenever you want to do a story all you 
need to do is ripple through your Lead 
file. I guarantee you'll find something that 
will interest you. Then you'll turn to your 
letter size file to see what you have on the 
subject. In the case of the Junior Bank 
piece, a few letters to the schools men- 
tioned in the newspaper story will bring 
you more data and pictures, 

Once you get your background material 
you can turn out different articles for dif- 
ferent types of publications from the same 
lead. In this case it would be publications 
serving business, banking and scholars. This 
one story can earn you a good sum. You 
may decide to do only one feature now 
and do another later on. Your card system, 
plus your carbon which was filed with your 
original newspaper clipping and notes, will 
give you everything you need, although if 
you wait too long, you may have to bring 
your story up to date. 


Where Are the Scripts? 


So much for file number “A” which 
should open up a whole new vista of writ- 
ing possibilities for you. 

(“B”) MATERIAL out: This card file tells 
you what stories you have sent out and 
other pertinent information. I use regular 
alphabetical dividers. The story mentioned 
in the first part of this script is entered on 
a card containing the heading: “Banks— 
Junior.” 

The filled-in card looks something like 
Sample II [page 33]. 


If a story is rejected this fact is noted. 
This ready index keeps all your stories on 
one subject together, and also tells you 
their lengths, when and where they were 
sent, and you also know at a glance what 
your total “income” was for the subject. 
This control may suggest dropping certain 
lines and cultivating others. 

My biggest “single idea” was a story on 
a small gift shop which had a unique 
advertising plan. This sold to 14 differ- 
ent markets representing nine trades and 
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brought in about $200. The nine stories 
were written within four days. This card 
incidentally, is filled out when you send out 
your first story, and additions are made as 
stories go out. The rate received per story 
is notated when you get your check. 


(“C”) THE MARKETS: How many arti- 
cles did you send to a certain magazine last 
year? Of those you sent to that publica- 
tion, how many have been used and how 
many are waiting to run? 


To be successful, you must know just how 
steadily you are feeding your editors. Story 
control is essential. This way you can avoid 
editors getting too much of your material. 
while other editors won’t have any. Better to 
send your next story to a lc market which 
is “out” of your material than a 2c market 
that is holding three of your pieces. This 
system has a tendency to force you to keep 
all your editors happy—and consequently 
will make money for you. You won’t look 
around and say to yourself—“think Pll do 
a grocery piece.” Instead, you’ll check your 
market cards and find out who needs some- 
thing now. You should have a card for 
each magazine, for which you write, with 
such headings as Scholastic News, Banking 
World, American Business, etc. 

A typical card would read like Sample 
III [page 33]. 

Your card on this publication shows that 
you have two features yet to appear. So 
chances are, unless the editor asked for 
the grocery piece you wrote, you would 
send it to another publication. 

(“D”) MARKET LEADS AND NEEDs: Writ- 
ers are frequently coming across market 
requirements in various writer’s magazines 
which are either in their field of operation 
or close to it. To me it was always a 
problem to know what to do with these 
leads. I tried writing on the cover page 
of the magazine containing the lead such 
cryptic notes as: See Page 56—for require- 
ment on Sir! But I was always loaning the 
writers’ mags, or mislaying them with the 
result that I never got around to doing 
anything with the tips. I now use a 3 x 5 
inch card file for these leads, too. I use 
alphabetical file dividers and the name of 

(Continued on page 78) 





SAMPLE I 





"Junior Banks" Aug. 6-55 

Daily Headliner carried story on subject 

Aug. 6-55 

Data: filed under (clipping) "Business" 

Markets: American Business, School Life, 
Banking. 











SAMPLE II 





BANKS - JUNIOR 

Oct. 20-55 - "School Banks Pay Dividends" 

Scholastic News - 2 pix, 1,000 words -$30. 
Jan. 5-56 - "Banks Encourage School Banks" 
Banking World - 1 pix, 500 words -$15. 


Sept. 10-56 - "School Banking is big Business" 
American Business - 1 pic, 900 words -$40. 











SAMPLE III 





NATIONAL GROCERS BULLETIN 

#560 North Michigan Ave., 

Chicago, Ill. (Marie Kiefer) 
(Harold W. Kuhn) 

July 9-55 Free Parking Paid Me! $56. used 

Aug. 16-55 Does Neon Pay? $20. <---- 


Dec. 18-55 I Painted my Trucks 
for Profit 














you are cordially invited to enter the 


200 


PRIZES 


to all 


Writers 


WRITER’S DIGEST 


93,900 


short-story contest of 1,500 words 


END in your very best short-short or write one now 

for the 22nd annual Writer’s Digest Short-short Story 

Contest. The contest is now open, beginning February Ist, 
and closes April 25th, 1956. 


Stories may be any length up to 1,500 words, but not 
longer. There are no taboos as to subject matter, charac- 
ters, or plots. 


Three impartial judges will read each story entered in the 
contest, and their decision is final. 


Whether you are a prizewinner or not, you are under no 
obligation to us, and may dispose of your story as you 
wish. 

Here are a few points that may help you write your story: 
(1) All varieties of stories, humorous, children’s stories, 
action, love, fantasy, mystery, etc., are acceptable; (2) 
Get into your story with your opening paragraph; (3) 
Your plots should be simple and not rely on coincidence ; 
(4) Whether gay or sad, funny or serious, show your char- 
acters to be humans capable of emotions. 


The contest is open to all writers. Select story ideas from 
the life about you—people and places you know best. 
Markets are constantly in need of short-shorts and many 
entries are bought each year; in fact, many of the 4,000 
past prize winners got their very first “break” in this 
contest. 








Ist prize 
2nd prize 
3rd prize 


4th prize 
5th prize 
6th to 9th 


10th to 19th 
20th to 29th 


$500 Cash 
$250 Cash 
$200 Cash 


Every writer needs occasional solitude 
in order to create. WD will pay your 
bill for a week in the hotel of your 
choice in your home town, or nearby. 
Eat, sleep and write at WD's expense. 


$100 Cash 


Do you hate to take notes at inter- 
views? Here is a 2-speed Pentron tape 
pecenaen. The 7% » will more 
ay ue soun est its mettle 
Bartok’ 3 Fisst—and the 3% speed 
human voices with fidelity. 
Portable. 


new 1956 Smith-Corona Portable 
Trpewritr, Clipper model, with “‘page 
gauge, ” standard keyboard, paper 
Ider, and carrying case. Quiet and 
efficient. 


2c a word for every word in your 
story. 


30th prize 


31st to 39th 


40th to 49th 


50th prize 


5ist to 69th 
70th to 99th 


100th to 199th 
200th prize 





Your choice of 1%c a word or we'll 
overhaul your eo a if it’s a post- 
World War II model 


If you like to dictate your stories, con- 

- your secretarial service. WD 
will pay for a secretary’s time up to 
10 hours. For t who would rather 
type their stories, WD offers a year's 
supply of manuscript paper, second 
sheets and carbon. 


WD will it the postage on all out- 
going and incoming manuscripts for 
one year’s normal free-lance work— 
even if the postal rates go up. 


Every writer needs a friend who will 
truthfully and constructively criticize 
his story. WD’s Criticism De rtment 
will do this—give a person “‘blue 
pencil” criticism—for 3 stories, waiving 
its usual rates. 


A deluxe writer’s kit designed to match 
your talent and typewriter. 


The 1956 Writer’s Market’ which lists 
more than 2,700 markets where you 
can sell your story. The most authorita- 
tive, complete listing available. 


A Certificate of Merit will record the 
place your story won in the contest 
and you will also receive a_ useful 
Pocket Printer bearing your address. 


To put you in the writing mood, WD 
will bring a bubbling brook to your 
living room. 








Here 
Are 


The 
Rules 


. All short-short stories must be origi- 


nal, unpublished, and no more than 
1,500 words in length; typed or 
neatly written. Enclose stamped ad- 
dressed envelope for return. 


. Entrants must enclose with their 


story a subscription (new, renewal, 
or extension) to WRITER’S DI- 
GEST. A five-month subscription 
entitles the subscriber to enter one 
story in this contest. A one-year 
$2.50 subscription entitles the sub- 
scriber to enter two stories in this 
contest. No more than two stories 


can be entered by any one writer. 


3. All stories remain the exclusive prop- 


erty of the individual writer. The 
names of the winners will be pub- 
lished in a summer issue of WRI- 
TER’S DIGEST. All scripts will be 
returned as soon as possible and not 
later than August 30, 1956. 


. Contest closes midnight, April 25th, 


1956. Three judges will read each 
script in selecting winners and their 
decision will be final. The contest is 
now open. Send your stories now. 





The Contest Editor, WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
Sir: 
I am entering the WRITER’S DIGEST Short-Short Story Contest. 
(check one) ( ) Enclosed is my five-month $1.00 subscription with ONE story. 
Contest ( ) Enclosed is my one-year $2.50 subscription with TWO stories. 


$3,500 


Entry 
Blank 


Please check one of these squares: My subscription is new (J; my subscription has expired, 
90 please renew it (); I am currently a subscriber so extend my subscription [. 




















DIVIDE 


The answer to your rejects— 


tear them up and sell the pieces 


HEN YOUR REJECTED script comes 

back, the wise thing to do is just 
tear it up and sell the pieces. Many good 
things are sold in pieces, like apple pie and 
chocolate candy. Cramming all we know 
about a subject into one script is the mark 
of an amateur, and often brings a rejection 
because the Editor just doesn’t want a 
whole pie. 

Now even the pros disagree on what to 
do with a reject. One says bury it. Another 
says re-write it. A third says just re-mail it. 
I say divide it! And that stamps me a tyro, 
daring to argue with the top-rung boys, but 
I can prove my point with 28 “slices” sold 
from five original articles. 

Take the Saga of the Cherokee Strip. 
Oklahomans know that isn’t a show, but a 
corridor of land along the northwestern 
Oklahoma border adjacent to Kansas. On 
Sept. 16, 1893, more than 100,000 land- 
hungry pioneers lined up along 400 miles of 
border surrounding the Strip and at the 
crack of a carbine at high noon, raced in 
to settle 5 million acres of land between 
noon and sunset of a single day! 
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SELL 


by Jessy Mae Coker 


When the Arkansas City Chamber of 
Commerce decided to celebrate an anni- 
versary of the event by re-enacting the 
fantastic race as a part of their annual Ar- 
kalalah Festival, it had the earmarks of a 
good story. I sent a query to National Geo- 
graphic and was encouraged to do an 
article on speculation. 

With a professional photographer, I not 
only attended the re-enactment of the fa- 
mous Run, but toured the entire Strip, 
visiting scenic spots, historic sites and major 
industries. We interviewed 75 people, trav- 
eled 1,500 miles and made more than 100 
photos. Titling the article “Oklahoma Land 
Grab,” I began the piece by telling about 
our participation in the re-enactment race, 





Jessy Mae Coker is primarily a wife and 
mother who also sells steadily to such maga- 
zines as Parents, Ford Times, Better Homes & 
Gardens, Western Family and many others. 
She also writes poetry, and one of her best 
products is a nature film script titled “Emer- 
ald Cloak of Spring”. She says “I am old 
enough to remember when it was fun to walk 
to school, and still young enough to anticipate 
a space trip to Venus.” 





wove in the history of the area’s settlement, 
and described the economy, people, scenery 
and historic sites of the modern Strip. 

I took nine weeks preparing my package 
—a 6,700-word article plus 2,500 words of 
caption, and labels for 61 photos. It took 
two weeks coming back! 

But that long, friendly, apologetic letter 
of rejection! I couldn’t even feel resentful. 
In fact, I almost felt sorry for the Editor 
because he had to return it. Why did he? 
It was too historical. Their pie is purely 
geographic, and I had covered up the geo- 
graphic facts with too much historical 
meringue. 


However, the Editor said it was “inter- 
esting,” “well-written,” and even suggested 
I send it to an Editor friend of his who buys 
historical material. What more can you 
ask? 

Naturally, I queried the suggested Editor. 
Sure, he’d be delighted to see a 2,500 word 
feature on the subject. Could I furnish 
pictures? No transparencies—just letter- 


press plates, please (cost somewhere around 


$150 to $300 each the engraver said.) Oh 
yes, we make no payment. All material is 
contributed! 

At this juncture I looked at the nearest 
wastebasket and might have tossed the 
whole thing in, but for that generous dose 
of perseverance (for which there is no sub- 
stitute, my Scotch-Irish Dad used to say) 
which God gave me instead of talent. 

So I sat down to sigh, reading and re- 
reading my script. The NG Editor tagged 
it “well-written” which seemed to rule out 
the necessity of revision. But no other 
market uses comprehensive travel articles 
of that length, especially first person ac- 
counts. 

No doubt a top-rung author could re- 
slant the material, give it a dash of sophisti- 
cation, pink the edges with $4 adjectives 
and sell the whole pie to Holiday. I don’t 
perch that high on the ladder yet! What 
could I do with it? Reading it again I saw 
the whole thing fall apart. A historical slice 
here, a travel piece there, a picture story, 
a seasonal piece—even a personality profile. 

Before the mirage could fade, I grabbed 
my Writer’s Market and began making 


lists. ‘Ten markets for every piece—except 
that historical slice. Nobody seemed to be 
wanting history. 

But I suddenly remembered seeing an ad 
in Colorado Wonderland about a new 
magazine which printed only true stories 
of the West, published in Austin, Texas. 

Off went a query. Back came a nod. Off 
went a 3,700-word script, back came an 
acceptance. Just like that! This piece was 
pure history, lifted bodily from the original 
“Oklahoma Land Grab.” No mention of 
the re-enactment, or of modern life in the 
Strip. Just authentic fact about what hap- 
pened prior to and during the epochal Run 
of 1893. All I did was revise a few lines 
for introduction and closing. The Editor 
changed my title to “Hell On The Cherokee 
Strip” and the story was printed with 7 
photos in the October, 1955 issue of True 
West. 


Tue other pieces all went out without 
query. I carved out an 1,800-word travel 
piece—where to go and what to see in the 
Strip—and sent it with photos to Travel, 
where it was printed in the July, 1955, issue. 

Autumn glory was ablaze in the Strip 
when we re-enacted the Run so I took out 
the scenic portion of the script, added 
touches of autumn color and sold it with 
photos to Apostle. A 300-word picture 
story of a historical oddity became dessert 
on the Ford Times menu, and is the only 
slice of “Oklahoma Land Grab” not yet 
printed. 

Indeed, that division paid off! Finan- 
cially, I have probably realized as much 
from the material as I would have from 
the original market, and the combined 
readership of the four magazines will give 

(Continued on page 72) 
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By Pauline Bloom 


ICTION IS BEGINNING to come into its 
Fk own again. Both in books and in maga- 
zines. 

Everything which goes up has to come 
down, and the pendulum which swings in 
one direction must eventually turn and 
swing in the other direction. The very 
complexities of modern life which first 
frightened readers into demanding facts, 
and wanting to be told what to do and 
how to do it, are now bringing them back 
to the truly creative writing, which not 
only reflects life but interprets it. But now 
readers want new insights, which will in- 
volve them not only mentally but emotion- 
ally, and which will bring them the kind 
of release from modern tensions which only 
good fiction can offer. 

This trend is also reflected in the demand 
for longer short stories—5,000 to 6,000 
words. For years now, editors have been 
buying mostly shorter lengths, so that in 
spite of the curtailed story space, a fair 
show of fiction could be given on the table 
of contents page. Now fiction is again 
getting more space and there is more room 
to tell a story. But it must be a better story. 
Even the most familiar type of magazine 
story must now show more understanding 
of human emotions, more perception of the 
motivations behind the story action. 

Woman’s Day, 19 West 44th Street, New 
York City 36. Mabel Hill Souvaine, Editor; 
Betty Finnin, Fiction Editor; Wellington 
Wales, Managing Editor. 
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In the fiction department, Betty Finnin’s 
chief complaint is that many of the “stories” 
sent in to her are not stories at all. Some 
of them are well written, but they show no 
understanding on the author’s part of what 
constitutes a real story. They are weak in 
structure, in plot development. Betty Finnin 
wants more meat on her stories, more struc- 
ture, more plot. An example of what Betty 
Finnin considers a good story is “The Red 
Slayer” by Kressmann Taylor, in the Feb- 
ruary issue. 

There is news in the article department 
too. Wellington Wales reports a strong in- 
ventory of secondary pieces and fillers. 
What he’d like to see is primary articles 
that can be used as leads and exploited on 
the cover. 

The subject can be almost anything, but 
it must be dealt with positively. Interesting 
personality stories are fine, but they should 
be more than press agent hand-outs. For 
example, there is a forthcoming story about 
Dinah Shore, but it doesn’t merely say she 
is an attractive young woman with a pleas- 
ing voice and a talent for making crepes 
suzettes. It shows her coping with a situa- 
tion which interests every woman, and 
which many women actually have to deal 
with. Dinah Shore had one child, and 
then couldn’t have any more, so she adopted 
one. How does she solve the daily problems 
this situation presents? This is the heart 
of the article, and what makes it the kind 
of “important” piece the editor needs. 


























YOUR BOOK DESERVES 
THE COMET IMPRINT, 
SEAL OF INTEGRITY 


Manuscripts received at 


COMET PRESS BOOKS, Dept. WD 26, 11 West 42nd Street, New York 36, New York 























The March issue will feature an article, 
“How To Blow Your Top,” by Jane Mayer, 
a consultant in marriage problems. In April 
there will be a story about the Hollow Tree 
ending by Ruth Carson. Better education 
for our children is a national problem of 
serious proportions. Therefore everyone will 
be interested in reading about how one 
community solved the local school-house 
problem by building a better schoolhouse 
at one third less the cost. If you have 
article ideas similar in scope and impor- 
tance, send your outlines to Wellington 
Wales. 

Collier's, 640 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City 19. Kenneth McArdle, Editor, Gordon 
Manning, Managing Editor, David Maness, 
Assistant Managing Editor. Warren Brown 
is acting Fiction Editor. 

Mr. Brown reports the most pressing 
fiction need at Collier’s at this time is for 
short-shorts of about 1500 words. All he 
asks is that the story be convincing and well 
written. It can be any kind of story, situa- 
tion, character revelation, and it may have 
a surprise ending if it belongs—if it is 
convincing and not dragged in. 


In the regular short story category, any- 
where from 3,500 to 5,000 words, the scope 
is just as wide. Two good examples of 
stories that were particularly well liked by 
the editorial board at Collier's are “Notori- 
ous Tenant” by Margery Sharp, in the Feb- 
ruary 3 issue; and “What Every Man 


Knows,” by Glendon Swarthout, in the 
February 17th issue. 

Articles can be of any length and on 
almost any subject. The only requirement 
is that the author have something to say 
which is worth saying, and that he says 
it effectively. Collier’s is a magazine of gen- 
eral circulation which tries to interest the 
whole family—to appeal to all kinds of 
people. Of course all articles for Collier’s 
must have good reporting content, but 
there should be more than that. They 
should have a special perspective, and some 
significance beyond the surface facts. 

Collier’s suggests that most writers do 
their best work when they deal with their 
own special abilities, fields of knowledge, 
and personal interests. Some of the most 
interesting Collier’s stories have dealt with 
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situations in the writer’s own community. 
However, the local or community subject 
must in some way be related to the national 
picture, so that readers in other communi- 
ties too would have some interest in the 
article. 

Collier’s does not insist on queries, but 
they are a good idea. Your outline will re- 
ceive serious consideration. 

American Legion, 720 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City 19, (Joseph C. Keeley, Editor). 

Think of the American Legionnaire read- 
er in planning articles for this book. He is 
interested primarily in subjects which affect 
him personally—health, money, home, self- 
improvement, hunting, fishing, spectator 
sports. There is also considerable discus- 
sion of national affairs on a rather con- 
servative level. Most articles are well under 
2,000 words. This office prefers to be 
queried first. 

Redbook Magazine, Published by McCall 
Corporation, 230 Park Avenue, New York 
City 17. Wade H. Nicholas, Editor-in- 
Chief, Lilian Kastendike, Fiction Editor, 
Florence Somers, Feature Editor, Robert 
Stein, Managing Editor. 

In both fiction and articles, Redbook is 
directly involved with the interests and 
problems of young adults between the ages 
of 18 and 35. Miss Lilian Kastendike, fic- 
tion editor summarizes the major kinds of 
Redbook stories as follows: Stories of family 
life, (“No More Tears” by Alice Eleanor 
Jones in the February issue is a good ex- 
ample) ; stories of love and romantic con- 
flict; problems of living in a time of crisis 
and uncertainty; parent-child relationships; 
stories of suspense; marriage; humor and 
light comedy (such as Florence Jane So- 
man’s short, “Once Upon a Pullman” in 
the February issue) ; stories involving social 
problems and stories of inspiration. 

Such fiction topics afford the greatest 
opportunities for reader identification, 
which almost always is the prime requisite 
and criterion for Redbook stories. 

Although Redbook fiction is weighted 
toward woman interest, the stories should 
attract men readers as well. For example 
“The Girl on Thursday Island” by Lau- 
rence Critchell, in the February issue could 
be enjoyed by men as well as women. Stories 








Here is One Publisher Who 





Guarantees National Advertising 


for Every Book 


Before you submit your manuscript to a 
publisher, find out if he guarantees and 
specifies National Advertising for your 
book ... as Pageant Press does! 


Our. advertisements in book review sec- 
tions such as The New York Times, New 
York Herald Tribune and Saturday Review 
go into millions of homes and result in 
bringing your book to the attention of 
a wide public. In addition, for books of 
particular interest to certain groups, we 
advertise in specialized publications such 
as Presbyterian Life, Navy Times, Chris- 
tian Herald, Sports Digest, Bridge Bulletin, 
Practical Hobbies and many others. 


v 


Send Us Your Manuscript. Our Editors will read it 
carefully and report within one week regarding 
possibilities and cost. No obligation. 


Other Pageant Press advantages: 


Lower Subsidies . . . Our subsidies average from 
25 to 30% lower than firms which do not offer 
advertising. 


Higher Royalty . . . Over 300% higher than royalty 
Publishers . . . 


Early Publication . . . Our books are usually pub- 
lished in one-third the time other firms require. 


Longer Sales Life . .. We keep your book alive for 
at least two years, unlike other publishers who 
arbitrarily reserve the right to suspend a book on 
60 to 90 days’ notice! 








It pays off in ROYALTIES 


If you have a good selling book our 40% 
royalty will mean a great deal to you. Nine of 
our authors have already earned $18,750: 
$4,500 to John Lavin for A HALO FOR GOMEZ. 
(Book out only nine months!) 


$1300 to Margaret Lynch Capone for SO YOU'VE 
JOINED A CLUB. 

$2100 to Sidney Silodor for SILODOR SAYS. 
$750 to Lans Leneve for sale of reprint rights 
to HELLO, SPORTSMEN. 


$1900 to Bob McKnight for STRAIGHT, PLACE 
AND SHOWDOWN. 


$2600 to Jay Little for MAYBE—TOMORROW. 
$2200 to Dr. Rolf Alexander for CREATIVE 
REALISM. 


1000 books sold before publication of WISE 
OR OTHERWISE by Dr. Maurice Sachnoff ($1000 
royalty). 

2000 books sold before publication of FEAR 
NOT MY SON by Jack Piner ($2400 royalty). 


* * FLASH * *« 


$1600 CONTEST 
FOR BEST BOOKS 


Ten cash prizes. We are looking 
for new talent and possible best 
sellers. Send for simple rules. No 
entry fee. Send your manuscript 
to: 


Seth Richards, Publisher 








FREE BIG BOOK fully explains Pageant Press’ successful plan 
that has helped over 500 authors to win recognition. Tells 
why books are rejected . . . which books to publish . . . how 
to type manuscript . . . how to proofread . . . how to protect 
your royalties and subsidiary rights . . . and 1001 other 
suggestions to beginners and professionals. Absolutely FREE. 
Write Today. 


PAGEANT PRESS INC. 


130 West 42nd Street Dept. W-2 New York 36, N. Y. 


YOUR BOOK 
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of comedy and suspense often have this 
dual appeal. The humor, however should 
be inherent in the situation, not dependent 
on clever line and gags. Redbook does not 
use whodunits, but it does like suspense 
stories in the sense of sharply mounting 
tension in which someone is in serious peril. 
This kind of suspense is a highly desirable 
element in any story. 

As far as articles are concerned, Red- 
book’s aim is to give the young men and 
women readers important information they 
can put to use in their own lives. For ex- 
ample, “What your Doctor Should Charge” 
in the January issue, “Your Child and Sex” 
in the February issue, and “The Healing of 
a Marriage” and “A Mother’s Last Year” 
in the March issue. 

The qualities Redbook wants in its articles 
are excitement, reader-identification and 
usefulness. Laura Z. Hobson’s article in 
February, “What’s Wrong with American 
Husbands?” is a report from Reno that has 
both excitement and reader-identification ; 
but, importantly, it is the excitement of 
good journalism rather than that of self- 
expression by the writer, as in a personal 
essay. The professional writer writes for 
the reader. The amateur too often writes 
for any number of personal reasons—to 
please himself. There is no reason why you 
shouldn’t write to please yourself if this is 
what you primarily want to do, but work 
produced in this spirit is apt to be much 
more difficult to sell. 

Parade, 285 Madison Avenue, New York 
City. Eckert Goodman, Articles Editor. 
This is a market for all kinds of articles, 
including personality and picture stories. 
Solid documentation is important here, and 
a here-and-now-tie-up helps no end. Editor 
Goodman says: “We do require our articles 
to be topical and like them to have some 
current news peg, with a looking ahead 
(rather than back) attitude. We publish 
very little historical or retrospective material 
of any sort. Articles which give the reader 
an opportunity for some sort of self-identifi- 
cation, however slight, are particularly 
sought. Length should run between 1,000 
and 2,500 words, although if the author 
agrees, we are often able to cut longer pieces 
down to a length we can use. 
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“We are always happy to answer queries 
about MSS or article ideas, and to consider 
outlines.” 


Esquire, Published by Esquire, Inc., 488 
Madison Avenue, New York City 22. F. A. 
Birmingham, Editor. 

The stories and articles used here are 
chosen mostly because of their individuality, 
their special and unique flavor, which lifts 
them out of and above the usual categories. 
Mr. Birmingham likes the controversial ar- 
ticle in the non-expose sense. That is, he’s 
not interested in scandal or sex per se. He 
is interested in new ideas, a fresh approach, 
and a thorough airing of controversial sub- 
jects, if they’re interesting and provocative. 
And of couse the writing must be of a very 
high calibre. In both fiction and articles 
the demand is for exciting subjects and skill- 
ful handling. 

In the case of articles, an outline is pre- 
ferred first. And mention where you have 
been published. 


Coronet, Published by Esquire, Inc., 488 
Madison Avenue, New York City 22, Lewis 
W. Gillenson, Editor. 

Right now Coronet is particularly inter- 
ested in the important piece which can be 
featured on the cover, which has a fresh, 
different approach to a subject, and which 
at the same time is universal enough to stir 
most readers. 

Social problems, family relationships, 
medicine, economics, national and interna- 
tional problems, the arts, the sciences, per- 
sonality profiles, humor, sports, entertain- 
ment. The trick is to achieve the new 
viewpoint, the thorough research, the good, 
lean, professional writing. Pictures and pic- 
ture spreads are used too. Lengths vary 
from a few lines to about 2,500 words. It’s 
best to query first. 


Glamour, Conde Nast Publications, Inc., 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York City 17. 
Mrs. Kathleen Aston Casey, Editor-in- 
chief, Mrs. Kate Lloyd, Managing Editor. 
Monthly. 

Glamour uses no fiction. It is edited for 
the young working woman who wants to 
make the most of her job, home, clothes, 
personality and other aspects of her life. 








HERE’S WHY 
EXPOSITION 


Led The Field in ’55 


January 


UNDERWATER PHOTOGRAPHY & TELEVISION (A 
Banner Book ) featured in a full-page illustrated fea- 
ture in the January Florida Living Magazine of the 
Miami Daily News. Three-page illustrated article by 
the author, E. R. Cross, appeared in Collier's. 


February 


HURRICANE ROAD was the February selection of 
the National Travel Book Club. Still selling steadily 
in its third year since publication. 

UNDERWATER PHOTOGRAPHY & TELEVISION well 
reviewed in the Sunday New York Times. 


March 


THE YOUNG ENGINEER (An Exposition-University 
Book ) reprinted in a British textbook edition. 
JUNGLE MAID reprinted in a French edition. 

A HISTORY OF LOUISIANA now in third edition. 


April 


Famous editor joins Exposition Press: Henry Harrison 
added to staff as Poetry Editor. His own poems ap- 
“pa in about 200 publications in four countries. 

@ was the first, or among the first, to publish Walter 
Benton and Pulitzer Prize winners Karl Shapiro and 
Peter Viereck, and a host of others. 


May 


Famous Western editor joins Exposition: Henry W. 
Hough appointed Editor-in-Chief of Exposition- 
Lochinvar Books, an auxiliary imprint devoted to 
books of Western Americana. Henry Hough has been 
for the past seven years poetry editor of the Denver 
Post. He is the editor and publisher of two successful 
magazines, and for twelve years was associated with 
Time, Life, and Fortune, principally as Denver bureau 
manager. 


June 


DECORATING CAKES FOR FUN & PROFIT (A Banner 

Book) earned the autho: $80 a week profit for the first 

six months of 1955! Sales still mounting! 

Edward Uhian, President of Exposition Press, was 

guest speaker at the eleventh annual Arkansas 

peas Conference and donated ten acres of land 
tabli per. t writer's colony. 

In Chicago, Mr. Uhlan directed operations {for his firm 

at the American Booksellers Convention Trade Exhibit. 





Exposition Press 


officially published 234 books 


in 1955! 


This is a record unequalled 


by uny other subsidy publisher. 


July 


Exposition Press exhibited more than 200 books at the 
American Library Association Convention in Phil 
Edward Uhian climaxed his tour of the Midwest as 
guest speaker at the Christian Writers and Editors 
Conference at Green Lake, Wisc. 

U. S. Army purchasing division included WEBFOOTED 
WARRIORS in its monthly book kit. Sales climbed 
over the 1,000 mark two weeks prior to publication 
date! 


August 


A full-page digest of EPICURE & CHARCOAL (A 
Banner Book) appeared in the August 1955 Ladies’ 
Home Journal. 

More than 1,000 copies of ECHOES OF THE RED MAN 
sold the first three weeks after publication date! 


September 


Newspapers across the nation running the United 
Press write-up on EPICURE & CHARCOAL. 

AROUND THE WORLD ON A FREIGHTER AT 76 and 
PRINCESS OF THE OLD DOMINION listed in the 
Church Library Book List, 1955-56, of the Baptist 
Sunday School Board. 


October 


Exposition Press issues new 3-color, 32-page illus- 
tated brochure, You Can Publish Your Book: The 
Story of 20 Years of Successful Co-operative Pub- 
lishing. 

New radio audience for poets: more than 500 radio 
and TV stations have agreed to broadcast from 
Exposition books of verse. 


November 


DECORATING CAKES FOR FUN & PROFIT now in 
second edition. Also, the author’s second book, 27 
SPECIAL CREATIONS FOR CAKE DECORATORS, 
published by Exposition Press at no cost to author. 
Svles in first month exceeded 1,000 copies. 


December 


New York Times reviewed THE INDUSTRIAL REVO- 
LUTION IN FRANCE and THE McCORMICK REAPER 
LEGEND. 

New York Herald Tribune reviewed HOW TO HAVE 
A GREEN THUMB WITHOUT AN ACHING BACK. 
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The subject is explored with some degree 
of depth, but the treatment is light, A good 
example of this technique is an article in 
the March issue, “How To Be Marriage- 
able,” an important subject which is handled 
knowingly, but at the same time, not sol- 
emnly. The unmarried young woman read- 
ers will turn to the article because they 
want to know how to be marriageable, but 
the reading is going to be a pleasure, not a 
chore. 

Many of the articles which appear in 
Glamour explore different career fields 
which might be of interest to the readers. 
But this is done not by telling the readers 
about the business or profession, but by 
showing young women personalities success- 
fully at work in these fields. 

In the March issue there is going to be a 
personality story about Ruth Krauss, a 
successful writer of children’s books, This 
article by the way,is going to tell not only 
about Ruth Krauss, it will also give a clear 
picture of the juvenile book field for those 
readers who might be interested in entering 
it. 

Payment is $75.00 and up, depending on 
length and importance of the article. 


Your Life, bi-monthly; Your Health, 
quarterly; Woman’s Life, quarterly; Your 
Personality, bi-annual; 270 Park Avenue, 
New York City 17, Douglas E. Lurton, 
Editor. (Marriage Magazine has been tem- 
porarily suspended). This group of maga- 
zines uses no fiction. The articles deal 
mostly with human relationships, with ways 
to solve problems of every day living that 
have to do with physical, mental and emo- 
tional health. Personality stories are used, 
inspirational articles, and other similar sub- 
jects which may be any length from fillers 
to about 2,000 words, and in the first or 
third person. The general, reportorial, or 
essay type of article is less welcome here 
than stories which present specific ways to 
handle specific problems, such as many peo- 
ple are likely to confront in their day to day 
lives. 

The lead article in the January-February 
issue of Your Life, is “Men and Women 
Fear Each Other,” by Louis E. Bisch, M.D. 


Another representative article in this issue 
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is “Six Ways to Rout the Urge to Fail,” 
by David Harold Fink. 

The Spring issue of Woman’s Life leads 
off with “More Women are Secret Drinkers” 
by Ralph Habas, (an excerpt from a book), 
“Love’s Dilemma Before Marriage” by 
Louis E. Bisch, M.D. 

Don’t let the MD’s frighten you. All 
these magazines carry occasional articles by 
doctors, but this is by no means a require- 
ment. Many free lance writers deal success- 
fully with the subjects discussed in this 
group of magazines. 

Payment is good, depending on the length 
and value of the article. 


Harpers Bazaar, Published by Hearst 
Magazines, Inc., 572 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, N. Y. Miss Alice S. Morris, 
Literary Editor. 

Stories for Harper's Bazaar may deal 
with any subject that will interest the in- 
telligent woman reader, though the inter- 
est does not need to be limited to women. 
Many men read this magazine for the truly 
distinguished writing it insists upon. Fiction 
can be anywhere from 2,500 to 5,000 words, 
and occasionally even longer. 

The articles concern themselves with one 
or another of the arts, the sciences, the 
theater, special decorating, cooking or style 
features, which would not conflict with the 
regular departments in these subjects. 

The writing here must be of a high lit- 
erary character, to uphold Harper’s Bazaar 
reputation in this respect. The stories which 
appear in this magazine are often reprinted 
in the best anthologies. 

The February issue emphasizes travel. 
“The Well of Thieves” by Christine Weston 
is about India. “Charmed Lives” by Nadine 
Gardiner deals with life in South Africa. 
Read these stories. If yours compare favor- 
ably in literary distinction, by all means send 
them in. Payment $300.00 to $500.00 and 
occasionally more. 


She which was to be published by Dod- 
shaw Publications, 137 East 50th Street, 
New York 22, N. Y., is now called Woman’s 
True Adventure, but all requirements are 
the same. Publication date has been de- 
layed but Editor Leighla Wipper expects 
to go to press soon. 

















“Words cannot ex- 
press how happy and 
proud I am of my 
book . . . the jacket, 
the color, the de- 
; Sign, everything js 
simply beautiful.” — 
Loretto Dovctas, 
author of The Peo. 
ple We Call Indians. 








“I am very pleased 

with the job you 

have done. The de- 

sign and production 

are first rate, and 

the publicity is ex- 

cellent.” — eee 

T. LyKeEs, author of — - 
A Psychological Ap- Sty 
proach to Accidents. . Sey, 








Hundreds of satisfied authors like the 
five pictured above explain why Vantage 
Press is America’s largest cooperative 
publisher. Learn how your hook, too, 
can be successfully published, promoted 
Society end —— a today for our 
ocuely- tee, illustrated let. Fill in and 
Harmony mail the coupon below—now. 
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By Frank A. Dickson 


April Article Possibilities 


1. EASTER. The largest rabbit farm 
in your section. How the bunny popula- 
tion just grows and grows and grows, like 
Topsy. Best methods of raising rabbits; the 
different breeds; the present demand for 
rabbit meat. Slant: How rabbits hold their 
greatest magic spell over children at 
Easter. 


2. WOULD-BE BRIDES AND 
GROOMS WHO CHANGE THEIR 
MINDS AT THE ALTAR OR IN THE 
PARSONAGE! Various reasons for such 
actions. Intended brides who did not show 
up for the ceremony. Interview local min- 
isters about their experiences along this 
line. Their advice for a successful voyage 
on the sea of matrimony. 


3. A LAST MAN’S CLUB IN YOUR 
STATE. Unique features of the organiza- 
tion; the ritual; defying all kinds of super- 
stitions; the oldest survivors. The members’ 
closest brushes with the Grim Reaper. Me- 
morializing members who have passed on. 
Do the members hold meetings on Friday 
the 13th? Slant: How only death itself 
ends membership in the club. 


4, TRAIN WHISTLES. A behind-the- 
scenes interview with a veteran railroad 
engineer of your county. The meanings of 
the different whistles. Any animals ever 
meander upon the tracks? Stopping the 
train “in the nick ‘of time” to avoid 
tragedies. 
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5. WIDELY-K NOWN ATHLETES 
WHO OFFER PRAYERS DURING 
COMPETITION. Slant: The power of 
prayer in sports, as related by the subjects. 
The most thrilling moments of the athletes 
and the use of prayer in them. Sports 
luminaries who are religious leaders, as Sun- 
day school teachers. 


6. HEALTH OF GENERAL GEORGE 
WASHINGTON AND OTHER EARLY 
PRESIDENTS DURING THEIR TERMS 
Anniversary angle: Washington was elected 
to the presidency on this day in 1789. Physi- 
cians who attended the chief executives and 
the treatment they gave; final days of the 
presidents. Early presidents with the longest 
life spans. 


7. A ROLLER SKATING CLUB OF 
YOUR SECTION. The number of mem- 
bers and frequency of gatherings; features 
of the get-togethers; skaters who have won 
championships; the most difficult feats to 
perform. Slant: The year-round popularity 
of skating as a healthy form of recreation, 
as shown by the large number of skating 
rinks over the nation. 


8. IMPOUNDING OF AUTOMO- 
BILES OF YOUR COUNTY. Cars with 
the greatest speeds. The average number 
of automobiles impounded during a month. 
Auctioning of the cars, and the normal 
price they bring. 


9, SHERIFFS OF YOUR STATE AS 








Pattie RE 


"| DIDN'T KNOW THAT 
PRESIDENTS OF WRITING 
SCHOOLS COULD WRITE 


. .. from what I have read of this book (One Winter in 
Boston, by Robert Smith, President of the Magazine 
Institute), Mr. Smith should immediately quit presi- 
denting, which can be done well by millions, and get 
down to writing, since good writers are few indeed.” 


—CHARLES DRISCOLL 
“New York Day by Day” 


Yes, Mr. Driscoll, it’s true that many 


heads of writing schools cannot write. The Magazine 


Institute, as a matter of fact, is completely owned, staffed 


and operated by successful writers and editors. Every one 


of us—including Robert Smith—spends some time writing 


as well as teaching. Because next to writing, we enjoy 


teaching others to write. 


OUR STUDENTS 
SAY 


« |... you might be in- 
terested in seeing my ar- 
ticle . . . in CORONET 
magazine.” 

“« |. . before my fourth 
lesson I received $200.00 
for my first story.” 

“ |. . signed a contract 
with DUELL, SLOAN, 
and PEARCE .. . advance 
royalty more than paying 
for your superior instruc- 
tion.” 

“ ... just had book ac- 
cepted for publication by 
THOMAS NELSON and 
SONS ... your criticisms 
were helpful in working out 
the story.” 

“ ... VOGUE took the 
article . . . whopping fat 
check in the mail today.” 

“... thought you might 
like to hear I’ve sold an- 
other story . . . adds up 
to $400.00 return on my 
MAGAZINE INSTITUTE 
course. 


i 


. since I started 


this course I’ve sold 
$376.50.” 


TEST YOUR 
LITERARY APTITUDE 
FREE 


The Magazine Institute 
offers a Free Literary Ap- 
titude Test which enables 
you to find out for your- 
self if you have any writ- 
ing talent. The test is 
COMPLETELY SELF- 
CORRECTING. Answers 
are sent on a separate 
sheet so that YOU CAN 
DECIDE where you stand. 


SEND FOR 
FREE BOOKLET 
TODAY 


Write for the FREE cata- 
log describing the Maga- 
zine Institute plan and pro- 
viding other information of 
value to beginning writers. 
Inquirers also receive the 
BEST JOB IN THE 
WORLD, which lists un- 
solicited testimonials from 
successful Magazine Insti- 
tute students. Fill out the 
coupon and mail it NOW. 





The MAGAZINE 
INSTITUTE 


50 Rockefeller Plaze, New York 20, N. Y. 








Our Staff Includes: 


ROBERT SMITH 


Novelist, lecturer, newspaper columnist, 

rt-time editor for leading book pub- 
isher, author of Writing Fiction; Mod- 
ern Writing; One Winter in ston; 

he Human Image; Baseball, a His- 
torical Narrative; Hotel on the Lake; 
Heroes of Baseball; two juvenile novels; 
many short stories and radio scripts. 


ROBERT ARTHUR 


Author, editor and teacher; former 
writer-producer Mutual Broadcasting 
System; former editor Detective Fic- 
tion, and other magazines for Fawcctt, 
Street and Smith, and Dell Publishing 
Company; short stories for Argosy, 
Blue Book, Collier’s and many other 
magazines; member Mystery Writers of 
America. 


JACK WOODFORD 


Publisher, novelist, motion picture 
writer, author of more than 40 novels 
and 2000 short stories; author of Writ- 
er’s Cramp, Trial and Error, and other 
books on writing; former script writer 
M.G.M., Warner's, Universal and Co- 
lumbia; vice-president of Signature 
Press. 

And other successful writers and 
editors. 





P"""""MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY™"""*""" 


THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, INC. 
Dept. 82-K, 50 Rockefeller Piaza 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 
Please send your free Literary Aptitude Test 
and your latest catalog to: 


Street and Address 








Rockefeller Center City ... ; . Zone.... State 
sf (Inquiries Confidential—No Salesman will Call) 
(Licensed by the State of N. Y.) i 








MUSICIANS. Those who can play a num- 
ber of instruments. Were any of the sheriffs 
members of orchestras in bygone days? 
Have any of them been composers? 


10, AN INTERVIEW WITH A SOIL 
CHEMIST. Experiments in which the 
subject is currently engaged; leading 
achievements during the past few years; 
problems he will tackle in the near future. 
Slant: The growing importance of soil 
chemistry in view of the ever increasing de- 
mand for food as the population gains. 


11. A CARTOON COURSE IN AN 
ART SCHOOL. The instructor and his 
background for such work. Testing persons 
for their ability in cartooning; opportuni- 
ties in the field; graduates who have be- 
come unusually successful. How to put 
across ideas. Slant: The cartoon as an in- 
strument of two purposes—amusement and 
influence upon public opinion. 


12. PARKING SPACE PROBLEMS 
OF LOCAL CHURCHES. How some 
churches solved them. Are drive-in services 
held in the section? 


13. ARE LOCAL SCHOOL TEACH- 
ERS SUPERSTITIOUS? Do any of them 
believe in hanging up horseshoes in an 
effort to woo Lady Luck? Their feelings 
about Friday 13th. Their luckiest days, 
and, in contrast, their unluckiest ones! 
Charms, as rabbit feet, that are carried by 
instructors. 


14, LAST WORDS OF CRIMINALS 
WHO PAY THE SUPREME PENALTY 
IN YOUR STATE. Interview the death 
house workers or the penitentiary chaplain. 
Do most of the prisoners say a prayer? 
Occupants of the death house who seek 
comfort from ministers; baptisms. 


15. A WOMAN CENTENARIAN OF 
YOUR STATE WHO STILL MANAGES 
TO TURN OUT QUILTS. The old cus- 
tom of quilting parties; an estimate of the 
number of quilts the subject has made; 
her favorite patterns. 

16, THE UNHAPPIEST MOMENTS 
OF COMEDIANS. Include Charles Chap- 
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lain, who was born on April 16, 1889. The 
greatest successes of the subjects on stage 
and screen; rags-to-riches sagas; foremost 
ambitions. 


17. AN INTERVIEW WITH AN 
AERONAUTICAL METEOROLOGIST. 
Keeping aviators, as airline pilots, posted 
about the latest in weather conditions. In- 
struments used by the subject. Details con- 
cerning the profession. Slant: The aero- 
nautical meteorologist as an unknown hero 
in the flying world. 


18. TOWER ADVENTURES. Climb- 
ers of towers of radio and television sta- 
tions.. Their highest climbs; mishaps or 
near accidents. Has height ever frightened 
the climbers? 


19. WOMEN WITH BEARDS! Let 
medical and/or skin experts contribute 
their funds of knowledge. Treatment taken 
by members of the feminine sex for relief 
or possible cure. “Bearded ladies” with cir- 
cuses and sideshows. 


20. DOMES OF CITY HALLS IN 
YOUR STATE. This could be developed 
into a photo quiz. The tallest domes, as 
well as the most unique; the oldest of the 
city halls; painting the domes. 


21. JUNIOR DEPUTY SHERIFFS. 
The operation of the organization through- 
out the United States, particularly in your 
state. Adult leaders in the state, as sheriffs. 
Junior deputies who have played a part 
in solving crimes. The oath of the mem- 
bers. Slant: The effectiveness of the move- 
ment as a means of combating juvenile 
delinquency. 


22. ROOF ACCIDENTS. Unpleasant 
recollections of veteran roofers of your city. 
Safety precautions taken by members of 
this trade. Latest trends in roofing. 


23. DISCOVERY OF FIRES BY 
LOCAL POLICEMEN. How lives have 
been saved by the officers, who warned the 
occupants of the houses. The most exciting 
rescues. 
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24, THE DEAN OF SQUARE DANCE 
CALLERS IN YOUR COUNTY. The 
number of dances he attends weekly; the 
years he has been a caller; the calls. The 
best square dancers, young and old, in your 
county, in his opinion. 


25. THE LONGEST AND THE 
SHORTEST IN THE NAMES OF 
CITIES AND COUNTIES IN YOUR 
STATE. Are any of them Indian names? 
Places named in honor of women. Namers 
of cities and counties’ Any changes in 
names? 


26. A VISIT TO A GLUE FAC- 
TORY. Steps in the manufacture; the in- 
gredients; the various types of glue; the 
daily output of the plant. The multitude of 
uses, to which glue is put, as to impart 
strength and durability to not only furni- 
ture but paper currency. 


27. CHILDREN OF FAMOUS IN- 
VENTORS, SUCH AS THOSE OF 
SAMUEL FINLEY B. MORSE, THE IN- 
VENTOR OF THE TELEGRAPH, 
WHOSE BIRTH OCCURRED ON 
APRIL 27, 1791. Did any of the sons and 
daughters have an inventive turn of mind? 
Careers followed by inventors’ sons. Present- 
day descendants of the inventors. 


28. LOVE LIFE OF A MIDGET. 
Slant: Midgets are not unlike normal per- 
sons in their reactions to the Dan Cupid 
influence in the spring. What the midget 
and his, or her, date do for entertainment. 
and recreation; their likes and dislikes; 
their choices in food. 


29. SISTERS OF YOUR COUNTY 
WHO ARE WELL-KNOWN ACRO- 
BATIC DANCERS. How they keep on 
the go with constant performances; stunts 
that draw the most attention; hobbies. 


30. A COLLECTION OF DAGUER- 
REOTYPES IN YOUR SECTION, AS 
IN A MUSEUM. Details about this pho- 
tographic process, named for its inventor, 
L. J. M. Daguerre; its wide popularity in 
former days, especially for portraiture. The 
makers of the Daguerreotypes in the col- 
lection; acquisition of the pictures. 








NOW.. 
“tells all!" 


2000 


ARTICLES 


YOU CAN WRITE AND SELL 


es 


. after years of writing and sell- 
ing thousands of articles, Frank A. Dickson 
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~~ ve been overlooking ‘ 
ackyard!” 


Hundreds of writers have made 


Here is his prac- 
tical, easy-to-use 
guide of 2000 ideas 
—more than you'll 
need for a lifetime 
of writing. Best of 
all, every one of 
these leads has been 
tested for success in 
producing salable 
manuscripts! 

You are given spe- 
cific article ideas 











and told how to 
write them up for 
sale. You’ll be 
amazed at the profit 
‘right in your own 





thousands of sales from these same tips. Says 





one author: 


For some 8 or 9 years now, that gentleman’s ideas 

have been keeping my bread and margarine paid for 

as a free-lance writer. Anyone can make from $150 

to Sunday newspaper supple- 

ments with the help of Mr. Dickson’s ideas.” 

‘our copy of this attractive, 70,000-word soft 
today, and start writing to selil $2.00 


to $200 a month sellin 


Order 
cover 
per copy, postpaid. 


PERENNIAL PRESS 


292 Lexington Ave. 


New York, N. Y. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED! 
I PAY RETURN POSTAGE 


Neat, accurate work on 20 lb. bond. One free carbon. 
I watch grammar and spelling. 
per thousand words. 


CAROLYN M. THORPE 
4428 E. 50 Terrace, Kansas City, Mo., WAbash 4-3708 


All work proofread. 
60c 














GHOSTWRITER 
Over twenty years experience in mending writing 
for marketing. | do not tell what to do. | do it 
for you. Reference women's WHO'S WHO. Cor. 
respondence requires return postage. 
NATALIE NEWELL 


2964 Aviation, W 


Miami 33, Floride 








POEMS 


Urgently Needed To Set To Music! Write 


clever 
MONEY 
poems. FREE evaluation. 


B 0 ALLEY 


1650 Broadway (D 


ems, catchy rhymes. Achieve FAME, 
in popular music field! Send sample 


New York 19 











EASIEST WAY TO MAKE $i TO $i0 DAILY 
WRITING FILLERS 


Will Heideman's New 1956 Revised Course & Markets 

se long i 2 professional style and plotting agg 
to write humor, juvenile stories, hou 

etc. Complete with sampie. 150 maashete. 

also month of help to 1500 words of fillers £77 you order now. 

Other fiction courses and help available. Return this ad and 


oS SLOAN, Publisher's s Agent 


hold tips, rewrites 
Be a to 


ale, California 
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Writer's 
Market 


General Markets 


Car Life, 41 E. 42nd Street, New York 12, 
N. Y. Issued monthly; 35c per copy; $3.00 a 
year. Arthur Unger, Editorial Director writes us 
that this magazine is written for owners of De- 
troit made cars, and that his company also edits 
and publishes a magazine for owners of foreign 
and sports cars, Sports Cars Illustrated, as well as 
a magazine for racing and hot rod enthusiasts, 
Speed Age. All three magazines use everything 
automotive in their individual fields in lengths 
form 750 to 4,000 words. No fiction is wanted, 
however. In the filler department, the most de- 
sired material is humorous anecdotes about inci- 
dents which happened on the highway, in the 
shop, etc. These should be no longer than 300 
words. Payment for articles is from $50 to $400; 
$5 for fillers; $5 for photographs submitted with 
the manuscript. Payment is made on acceptance 
of the material. Report time is from one to 
three weeks. 


Chicago Tribune Magazine, Tribune Tower, 
Chicago 11, Ill, Issued weekly, going to a million 
and a half circulation among all ages, educational 
and economic backgrounds, most of whom live in 
the Chicago area or the Midwest. L. M. Wendt, 
Editor, writes us: “We are largely staff supplied, 
although we do occasionally buy an article or 
picture sequence. Word limit here should be 
1,500, and we pay 5c per word, on publication. 
We are concerned with stories of people today— 
how they live, play, find adjustment, inspiration, 
etc. Generally we prefer a midwestern back- 
ground. If we do a story on Paris designers, for 
instance, we'll build it around an Iowa girl who is 
a leading Paris model. We do not want fiction or 
fillers. We like photographs submitted with an 
article as illustration, or with caption material 
only. These must be good, and must be at least 
5x7 in size, Payment is $7.50 per picture. All 
payment is on publication. We try to report 
within two weeks or sodner. We suggest you 
query us first.” 
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At Press Time—— 
Who’s Buying What 


from Free-Lance Writers 


Ebony, 1820 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 16, 
IJ. Issued monthly; 30c per copy; $3.00 per year. 
Miss Era Bell Thompson, Editor. This is a pic- 
ture magazine aimed at a Negro audience, Provo- 
cative non-fiction articles on Negro life, as well 
as success and achievement stories, are used. The 
“Speaking of People” Department uses person- 
ality stories about outstanding personages. Article 
lengths are 1,500 to 2,000 words. Study the 
magazine for style desired: No fiction is wanted. 
The editor buys pictures submitted with a manu- 
script as illustration, as well as pictures sent with 
only captions, but these must be top photography 
or they cannot be used. Payment is from $75 to 
$150 for articles with pix, and is made on ac- 
ceptance. Reports within two weeks. 


House & Garden, 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. Issued monthly; 50c a copy. 
Miss Eileen Tighe, Editor, writes: “We want 
articles between 1,500 and 2,000 words, on home 
decoration, gardening, landscaping, building and 
remodeling unusual travel and architectural arti- 
cles, music, and the art of good living. We pay 
good rates on acceptance, and report promptly 
on all submitted material.” 


Life and Health, Washington 12, D. C. Issued 
monthly; 25c per copy; $2.75 per pear. J. De 
Witt Fox, M. D., Editor. Dr. Fox writes us that 
articles on child care, hygiene, mental hygiene, 
family health and welfare written with a positive, 
healthful angle for the layman medically are 
acceptable. The magazine also publishes verse 
that stresses the positive side of life. This may be 
general or inspirational, on family life or health. 
Moderate rates are paid for acceptable material. 


The Lion, 209 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago |, 
Illinois. Issued monthly; 15¢ per copy; $1.00 
per year. Wendall Tozer, Sr., Editor, writes us 
that the average reader of this magazine is 4 
business or professional man, 42 years of age, 
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married, owns his home and car, has two chil- 
dren, and lives in a town of 25,000 people. 
Articles about sports, automobiles, entertainment, 
travel, pets, self-help subjects, health, humor, 
family living, are used. Any article of a humorous 
type should not exceed 900 words; others may 
run to 1,500 words. An anecdotal style is pre- 
ferred. Photographs that are 8x10 glossies may be 
submitted as illustrations for articles, or with 
caption material. Payment is 5c per word, mini- 
mum; with $7.50 for each accepted picture, and 
is made on publication. Seven days is usually the 
maximum time required for reporting on a manu- 
script. 


McCall’s Magazine, 230 Park Ave., New York 
17, N. Y. Issued monthly; 25c per copy; $3.00 
per year. This is a family magazine interested in 
reaching all members, Non-fiction should be ad- 
dressed to the Articles Department. All fiction 
goes to Mrs, Betty Ragsdale. We quote the fol- 
lowing information from McCall’s letter to us: 
“The non-fiction field is wide open on any sub- 
ject that appeals to women and their families. 
Our chief requirement is that an article be inter- 
esting. We like first person and third person, short 
and long articles, and our prices are approxi- 
mately the same as other magazines in our field. 
We place emphasis on pictures. Good emotional, 
personal stories, religion, medicine, family care 
are all subjects that we like to see—but we also 
like subjects outside these fields: material that 
will surprise the reader. Recently we have been 
running departments called: ‘It’s Your Story’ 
and ‘Front Page’—both of which take up topics 
that are controversial, and are written by an 
author who is frankly prejudiced. 

We also use filler material, and here we are 
primarily interested in humorous family anecdotes 
from 100 to 150 words. These should be ad- 
dressed to Dorothy Moore. We do not often buy 
photographs from the free-lance photographer. 
No poetry at this time. Our fiction must always 
have a strong feminine slant. At the same time, 
with McCall’s editorial emphasis on the idea of 
togetherness in the home, we are now interested 
in fiction that might also appeal to the husband 
and other members of the family. We, therefore, 
consider stories about children and older people 
as well as material that has masculine interest. 
This does not mean, however, that we are in the 
market for westerns, sports stories, straight who- 
donits and adventure stories, We are primarily 
interested in good, emotional problem stories, 
love stories and light stories—nothing silly, how- 
ever. We are also on the lookout for psychological 
Suspense stories, as well as family pieces. Ac- 
ceptable fiction must have real and identifiable 
situations, strong and believable characterizations, 
lucid writing, good form and dramatic plots. 
Lengths run between 3,000 and 6,000 words for 
the short story, although occasionally a short- 
short is bought. Our one shots run from 8,000 to 
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A Really 
Notable Book on 


MARKETING YOUR 
LITERARY MATERIAL 


By Donald MacCampbell 


Here at last is a handbook for the new as well as 
the experienced writer, written by a successful 
literary agent with fifteen years’ background in the 
publishing business. Since the advent of paperback 
originals, there has been a revolution in the trade; 
this is the only book of its kind on the market, 
written in the wake of that revolution. It discusses 
the qualifications for a writing career, the problem 
of dealing with editors and agents and the still 
greater problem of what to write and where to sell 
it for the most money. The appendices include 
over a hundred marketing tips; names and addresses 
of magazines, publishing houses and literary agents. 
Mr. MacCampiell is one of the leading literary 
agents in New York and is among the leaders in 
number of book sales for his clients, over each of 
the past four years. In 1951 he set an all-time record 
with 326 book contracts alone. At a time when 
publishing is in a state of revolution, he has launched 
his own revolution in the agency field, introducing 
such startling new ideas as exclusive markets, dual 
representation (he handles publishers as well as 
authors) a New Deal for foreign rights, exclusive 
foreign representation in the key publishing centers 
of the world, and a scouting system which has 
brought to his agency many of the best names in 
commercial writing. $2.95. 
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THE McBRIDE CO., Publishers 

200 E. 37th St., New York 16 

Please send me MARKETING YOUR LITERARY 
MATERIAL by Donald MacCampbell. 

I enclose $2.95. 
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Slicks - Pulps - Confessions - Plays 
TRY MY 


Collaborative 


Teacher-Client Way! 

Your manuscript read and_ revi by an 

expert Author and Editor. - Individualized professional in- 

struction. Each client my pupil. Each manuscript report 

lesson in writing. Capitalize your talent. 

‘ i oon A. BALCH 

‘ormer editor STORY, the DELL GROUP; 

ciate Editor THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE; oi sae 

licensed school of writing. Author of Novels, Biog- 

raphies, Short Stories, Articles, and four Broadway Plays. 
FICTION—NON FICTION—DRAMA 

(80¢ per thousand words. Books Min. $25. Plays $15) 


Minimum $2.00 MS. Why more? 
Manuscripts Marketed. Prompt Reports—-No walting 


BALCH LITERARY AGENCY, Nyack, N.Y., Box 16 








PUBLISHER? 


Our basic policy is to encourage new writers and help 
tl gain r ition. If = are looking for a pub- 
lisher of your Novel, Short Stories, Play, Scholarly ork, 
Poetry, etc., learn how we can help you. Write today for 


VANTAGE’ PRESS. 1 
, . INC., 120 W. 31 $t., New York 
In Calif.: 6253 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 29 ’ 


“ILL BUY YOUR STORIES!" 
SAY THE EDITORS 


The demand for non-fiction of all types—fill 

journal articles, photo-stories, ublicity, advertising jana 

roto features, columns and syndication was never greater. 

jong feet free uetratne folder explains why éditors 
_te _ bundr of new writers wh 

their stories. Write right now to ——— 


THE NON-FICTI 
Dept. M, Box 1008 _ — Calif. 


Sell the Scripts 


You Write! 
We Will Show You How 


This most modern teaching method makes it possible for 
you to write more easily, joyously, in the full confidence 
that you are becoming a better writer. THE CREATIVE 
ABILITY DEVELOPER is the new, totally different way 
of stimulating and developing creative ability. You are 
helped to know exactly the kind of professional writing you 
can do best and to write articles, stories, verse, plays, etc., 
according to your aptitude. This is the sure way to write 
for pay, to express yourself with freshness and vitality—the 
qualities editors want. 
As never before, you will discover new usable ideas. You 
will write instead of dream about it. And amazingly, you 
will find more energy for writing. Progress will be easier. 
FRE Get everything you ever wanted from a course. 
Use the coupon below for complete information. 


THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 
1819-A Gilpin St., Denver 6, Colo. 


Please send free booklet, “Your Way to Success In 
Authorship."' No cost or obligation. 


NO LUCK FINDING A 














Address 
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15,000 words; and our two-parters can run up to 
20,000 words. Serials average about 10,000 words 
per installment. We would like to have at least 
three weeks for consideration of any manuscript.” 


Nation’s Business, 1615 H St., N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. Issued monthly; $18 for a 3-year 
subscription. Paul McCrea, Executive Editor. 
This magazine is aimed at the businessman. Arti- 
cles are national in scope and interest, and cur- 
rent in timeliness and importance to businessmen. 
There is no fixed rate of pay here, but all ac- 
cepted material is paid for on acceptance. 


Nature Magazine. 1214 16th St., N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C, Richard W. Westwood, Editor. 
This is a specialized magazine using authentic, 
illustrated articles on nature, in lengths from 
1,000 to 2,500 words. Minimum size of accept- 
able photographs is 5x7. Those submitted without 
a manuscript should be related groups with ade- 
quate captions. The editor suggests that the 
magazine be carefully studied and that the pro- 
spective contributor queries before submitting. 
Payment is about 2c per word, with $5 paid for 
each accepted photograph; on acceptance. Re- 
ports are usually within one week. 


New England Home, 457 Stuart St., Boston 16, 
Mass. Leon H. Ballou, Jr., Editor. Issued quar- 
terly; 25c per copy; 8 issues for $1.50. This is a 
consumer magazine, using travel and resort ma- 
terial about New England, general interest and 
family-type articles slanted toward New Eng- 
landers, as well as homemaking and homecraft 
articles. The editor writes us: “I prefer articles 
to be from 750 to 1,500 words in length accom- 
panied by suitable drawings or glossy photo- 
graphs. Some poetry with a New England slant is 
published. We use a few cartoons in line with 
editorial requirements.” Payment is 2c per 
word, with $2.50 to $7.50 paid for each drawing 
or photograph, depending on quality, All pay- 
ment is made on publication, and reports are as 
soon as possible, although sometimes a month is 
required. 


Our Navy, 1 Hanson Pl., Brooklyn 17, New 
York. Issued twice per month; 25c per copy; 
$5.00 per year. Rob E. Hurst, Editor. This 
magazine is read by U. S. Navy enlisted person- 
nel. Articles of authentic naval nature on nearly 
any subject within the Navy are used, These may 
be humorous or serious, but they must be authen- 
tic. Length should be no longer than 3,500 words. 
Fiction, up to 3,000 words in length, should have 
enlisted Navy personnel as main characters. 
Occasionally uses humor fillers for which '/c per 
word is paid. Likes 8x10 pix submitted as illustra- 
tions for stories, but does not pay extra for these. 
Lead articles bring about $50 each, and Ic per 
word is paid for acceptable fiction. Payment for 
photographs varies. Publishes verse with a Navy 
theme, but does not pay for this, Payment is 
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made gm gcepancs if author ques other TT I$ HERE—THE PLOT GENIE 
made within six weeks or less. THE MAGIC PLOT BUILDER! 


Endorsed by leading educators, recommended by editors 


: ° £2 of national magazines, used by thousands of successful 
Sunrise, Magazine of Southern Living, P. O. writers. Slant your material toward the active markets 


Box 610-A, St. Petersburg, Fla. Issued monthly; if you would sell. The Specialized PLOT GENIES can 
25c per copy; $2.50 per year. Warren H. Pierce, } {urnish you with countless dramatic plots for the story 
Editor, writes that his magazine is edited and General, Romance, Short-Short Story, Detrctive- Mystery, 
written for urban and suburban homeowners in wrete ie tat ara eyo ed $10.00, 10% dis: 
Florida, Alabama, Georgia and South Carolina. count allowed if cash is paid for the entire PLOT 
* * . NIE series. 
Fact and how-to articles oa homemaking, Florida Write what the editors want. Get YOUR share of the 
and Deep South architecture and home building editor’s checks. Send in your order today for the PLOT 
p 


. : GENiE you need. Money back if returned within 10 
articles are used, as well as articles about travel dese Ef oes oe ek a, 


in the Southeast and home workshop material ERNEST E. GAGNON CO. 
that has particular application to subtropical and Owner and Distributor 
Southern living. Straight presentation is wanted, 8161 West 3rd St., Dept. D, Los Angeles 48, Calif. 


with emphasis on being helpful or useful to the 

reader. Length is between 500 and 2,500 words. HOLLYWOOD T PIST 
Filler material used consists of one or two pic- Manuscript Typing and 

tures plus 150 to 400 words on same subjects as Composition Typing 


above. Buys 4x8 or 8x10 pix as illustrations with Reasonable rates 


a submitted manuscript, or with caption material ELENA QUINN 
“ ‘ . 7822 Brookmill Road Downey, California 
only. No verse or fiction is used. Payment varies, PHONE: TOpaz 9-8285 


but is usually about 2c per word. Pays $7.50 to 
$10 each for fillers, and $3 for each accepted ARTICLES AND STORIES WANTED 


ix. Payment i ] ication. 
Janel _ ‘ _— ee ly as publication Reports Manuscripts edited and marketed. No course of study 
are within two weeks. but lots of personal help and guidance 
Write for FREE copy of 
Religious Markets “Article Writing for Beginners" 
The Christian Advocate, 740 Rush Street, Chi- L. TURNER LITERARY SERVICE 


cago 11, Ill. Issued weekly; 10c per copy; $3.50 90 Receeed Ave, Teventa, Gut., Ganado 


A SUGGESTION 


Until very recently, blind students working towards a career have been handicapped by lack 
of technical material on records. Braille and Library of Congress “Talking Books” have helped, 
but they are slow, clumsy and consist of books of general interest, rather than the specialized 
texts needed by career-minded sightless students. 

But in the past four years, an institution called RECORDING FOR THE BLIND, INC., has 
come into existence to fill this need. To date it has put on records—thin, practical plastic records 
—over 2000 text books on over 100,000 disks which have been used by students in 47 states. Books 
on medicine, law, science, psychology, philosophy, poetry, economics, literature, art, youth training, 
anthropology, history, government, religion and many other subjects have been recorded in English, 
French, German, Spanish, Italian, Latin and Greek—all by volunteers. And as the news of 
RECORDING FOR THE BLIND spreads, so do the demands made upon it. 

It has occurred to me that many socially-conscious writers, if they knew about such a group, 
might wish to join it, and to give either money or time. There now are 8 regional recording centers 
at work, each with its own recording machines which can produce 100 books apiece per year. 
Supervisors, readers, checkers, braillists work in each center on definite weekly assignments and 
all applicants are screened for sincerity and dependability, as well as voice quality. 800 volunteers 
are presently at work. Even if you live beyond the range of existing recording centers, you might 
still wish to place yourself on record as available for future centers which will go into operation 
over the country as soon as enough money is available to open them. 

The blind cannot lead the blind; it’s up to the rest of us. So if you feel you'd like to help, 
contact the nearest office. Address The Chairman, Recording for the Blind, Inc., at: 

Nationa emont Branch, Los Angeles Public Libra 
745 rift Bae te York 22, N. Y. 121 Melrose gg A: i “sag - “ca 
1001 ee Road, sville, Ken 
Georgia Center for Continuing Education Yorkville Branch, New York Publle Li 
University of Georgia, Athens, Ga. 222 East 79th Street, New York 21, N. Y. 
Newberry Library 203 Butler Road, Ock Ridge, Tenn. ag wend 
60 West Walton Place, Chicago 11, Ill. ee 
White Warren Branch Library Phoenix Public Library, 
3354 High Street, Denver, Colo. Civic Center, Phoenix, Arizona 
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NEED WE SAY MORE? 


A client writes: "You ore the first agent whe ever 
did anything constructive for me. All others went 
off on a tangent with beautiful theories none of 
which were practical.” (Name upon request) 
NOVELS — SHORT STORIES — ARTICLES — PLAYS. 
Write for TELEVISION and RADIO. PLAYS read 
by Broadway producers. 

ANALYSIS, CRITICISM, GUIDANCE, REPRESEN- 
TATION, Reading fees: $4.00 up to 5,000 words, 
over 5,000 and up to 10,000 75c per thousand, 
10,000-40,000, $10,00. Full length novels and 
plays, $15.00. Manuscripts typed. 20¢ per page. 
Send for FREE BOOKLET “TO THE NEW WRITER." 


NEW YORK LITERARY AGENCY 
910 Riverside Drive New York 32, N. Y. 


“For the Editor’s Hi-Sigh 


CLEAN TYPING, CORRECT SPELLING 


Former proofreader in High- Grade Magazine and Book 
Printing, Universit feet with majors in English 
and Journalism, ski experienced in manuscripts. 
$1 or $1.25 per 1000, ,* costs. 


PAULINE STURGEON 
317 West Switzier Centralia, Mo. 


WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


is easy. instructive, pleasant and proGitable. The largest 
market open to the esche ced writers—and the only one 
where you can EARN WHILE YOu LEARN! If you have 
ordinary writing ability, it is ssi to earn the a 
cost of Le — instruction before it Ye finished. 
specializ ourse of fostruction in WRITING FOR Ti 
JU VENTE. MAGAZIN ES pipialy teaches how to write for 
this wide-open market. Send for terms and descriptive folder. 


WILL C. DERRY 
40 ROCK AVENUE 








East Lynn, Mass. 


LEARN TO WRITE POETRY 


POLK-A-DOT PRIMER for POETS 
A Course In Writing Poetry (One Dollar Gash) 
GRACE PORTERFIELD POLK 


Poetry Critic. One Poem Dolier. 
131 West Davis Bivd. Davis istands, Tampa, Fia. 


NO LUCK FINDING A 


PUBLISHER? 


Our basic policy is to cqenusege new writers and help 


them gain 4 ~~ ou are looking for a pub- 
lisher of your Novel, Short Stories, Play, Scholarly Work, 
Poetry, oy og how we can help you. 


“tee Write today for 
VANTAGE: PRES ING., 120 W. 31 St., New York 1 
In Calif.: 6258 Hollywood Blud., Hollywood 29 


MAKE 1956 YOUR YEAR OF SUCCESS 


I GIVE YOUR STORY brilliance, vitality and 
appeal, the touch of “fiction that sells.” My 
double-value service includes—2000 words of 
detailed help plus 1000 words of collaboration. 
Prompt service: §5 (stories under 8000 words) 


BAYARD D. YORK 
204 Raymond Rd., W. Hertford 7, Conn. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
As You Like it 
MANUALS & ELECTRIC MACHINES 
20e PER FINISHED PAGE 


ELNORA BOLL 
2521 West Carson St. Torrance, Ceilfornia 
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per year. T. Otto Nall, Editor. This is a magazine 
written for laymen and women in the Methodist 
Church. Personality sketches are wanted. These 
should show how people overcome hardships, 
how they solve their problems, how they are 
growing old gracefully. Articles about families 
and homes both here and abroad, and travel 
articles to places of religious signifiance, are wel- 
comed by the editor. Lengths for this material 
should be between 1,500 and 1,800 words. 
Seasonal fiction of 2,500 words or less—Thanks- 
giving, Christmas, Easter, Mother’s Day, patriotic 
and vacation—is acceptable. Some juvenile stories 
are used on special family pages. A very few 
fillers are used. These must be of a religious or 
family interest type, in lengths from 300 to 500 
words. You may submit 8x10 pix as illustrations 
or with caption material only. Religious, family 
and some nature verse in sonnet length, or less, 
is used. Payment is $35 to $50 for articles; 
$35 to $60 for fiction; $3 to $10 for fillers and 
pictures; $3 to $10 for poetry. Payment is on ac- 
ceptance, and reports on material are sent in 
about two weeks. 


The Lutheran, 1228 Spruce Street, Philadel- 
phia 7, Pa. Issued weekly; 10c per copy; $3.50 
per year. Dr. G. Elson Ruff, Editor. This maga- 
zine is edited and published for members of the 
United Lutheran Church. Dr. Ruff writes us that 
he likes articles on personal Christian experience, 
Christian ideology, and personality profiles, writ- 
ten to interest the average middle class Protestant. 
These must have human interest, must be written 
in a vigorous and simple language, and run no 
longer than 500 to 2,500 words. Uses some fic- 
tion, up to 2,000 words, that is relevant to a 
church magazine. This magazine is definitely in 
the market for shorts up to 300 words. Require- 
ments for these are the same as the requirements 
for articles. Pictures submitted as illustrations 
are welcome if they are well done. No verse. Pay- 
ment is from 1 to 2c per word for articles; $3 tc 
$7.50 each for fillers; $5 to $10 for pix; and is 
made on publication of the material. Reports are 
usually within a week unless editors are away 
from the office. 


Opinion, A Journal of Jewish Life and Letters, 
1123 Broadway, New York 10, N. Y. Issued bi- 
monthly ; $4.00 per year. Earle O, Marks, Editor. 
Uses articles and news of Jewish interest in 
lengths up to 2,000 words. Payment here is lc 
a word, and is made on publication of the ma- 
terial. Reports are sent within thirty days. 


Our Sunday Visitor, Huntington, Indiana. 
Issued weekly; 5c per copy; $3.00 per year. F. A. 
Fink, Editor. Uses articles and feature material 
form 850 to 1,000 words on Catholic subjects, 
family life and problems, written in a popular 
style with a vocabulary that will be familiar to 
the average adult. Payment for accepted materi! 





terial 


is lc a word, and up. This magazine does not use 
fiction, fillers or poetry. Payment is on acceptance 
of material, and reports are made within six 
weeks. 
Business Magazines 

Feed Age, 71 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y. Richard T. Claycomb, Editor, Issued 
monthly; 25c per copy; $3.00 per year. This is a 
trade magazine using material of specific interest 
to feed manufacturers. Payment for published ma- 
terial varies, although $5 per print for 5x7 
suitable glossies is paid. Reports are made within 
four weeks. 


Hotel Management, 71 Vanderbilt Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. Walter O. Voegele, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 35c per copy; $4.00 per year. Uses 
exclusive, illustrated, technical methods articles 
on all phases of hotel operations, including high- 
class motor hotels with food service. Length is 
up to 2,000 words. Preferred material is short, 
illustrated ideas which have helped hotels and 
motor hotels increase business, cut costs, and 
raise profits. Payment is 2c to 3c per word, and 
$5 for 8x10 glossy photographs, made on accept- 
ance. Reports are within two weeks. 


Gas Heat, 2 W. 45th St., New York 36, N. Y. 
Issued monthly. A. E. Coburn, Editor. Uses 
articles on sales, installation and service methods 
of distributors and dealers in gas heating equip- 


WE NEED STORIES 
Hollywood agency handling top Hollywood stars needs 
story material of all kinds suitable for adaptation to 
motion picture, radio. and ta television production. Your 
story does not have to be ot lished to 
SELL T HOLLYWOOD , 
tadio 


years, can help you 

Our brochure descri the kind of story 
material needed. For full information send 25¢ to cover 
costs of printing, handling, and mailing. The 25¢ is 
refundable when you send us your first story. This small 
charge is necessary to prevent our Story Department 
from heing flooded with requests for free literature 
from curiosity seekers and others not seriously interested 
in selling stories. Address your request to: 


The John and Charlotte Sager Agency 
(Formerly The Helen Ainsworth Corp. Agency. Miss 
Ainsworth is now a producer at 
Columbia Pictures Studio. 

Box 224 Beverly Hills, California 





PROFESSIONAL WRITER 


With 22 years in the newspaper and magazine fields 
end winner of the Pall Mall Award will edit, polish or 
re-write your manuscripts whether they are fiction or 
non-fiction. References. 


ELIZABETH OLDFIELD 
8610 Manchester Rd. Silver Spring, Md. 








SONG WRITERS 


An Seeing ethical a comme ing offer—in WRITER’S 

DIGEST for $ my songs alone sold 

os a HALF MILLION of various “labels 
ed by the el ote VicToR Seeing is believing. 

he convinced NOW! Learn how to a y the ACI 

TEST for qualifications to anyone proposing services. 

RAY HIBBELER 
6808 N. Oleander Ave. C-13 Chicago 31, Mil. 
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Package 





Inquiries and manuscripts invited. 


A Division of 
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ARCHER HOUSE, INC. 


— to put into attractive selling form 
at a price to allow for a profit 


Based on the above premise 
our new form of subsidy 
publishing was originated. 
A completely different 
plan to aid in a maximum 
profit from a minimum 








investment. 








Morry M. Gropper Associates, Inc. ¢ 246 Fifth Avenue « New York 1, N. Y. 














YOUR SCRIPT REVISED 
$450 Line by line—Iincluding editing, re- 


writing and marginal comments directly 

on script. Detailed criticism and 
Words analysis of your plot, characters, dia- 
eturn = logue, writing style, etc. Included. 


WILLIAM H. SUSHMAN 
P. O. Box 436- ¢. Louls 3, Mo. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
Reliable—Accurate— Prompt 


Bond paper, free carbon, minor corrections. 
50c per 1000 words. Send postage, please. 


LUELLA KRAWETZKI 
9092 First Street Sandusky, Ohio 


ARTICLES WANTED 


Must concern some phase of merchandising. 
Preferably illustrated. Rate will depend on 
amount of rewriting article requires. 


HAROLD F. PODHASKI! 
4810 W. Quincy St. Chicago 44, 
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SONGS 
PUBLISHED 
Send your songs or poems today. 
Music composed for your words. Rec- 
ords and copies furnished. Let us try 
to help you be a success in this field. 


HOLLYWOOD TUNESMITHS 
1609 Vista Del Mar, Dept. R. 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 


| MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Per your instructions. Bond Paper, one carbon. 
Minor corrections if desired. Mailed flat. 50c 
per 1000 words, plus postage. 

FAYE ANDERSON TYPING SERVICE 


2, Kewanee, Illinois 


ADVANCE 
ROYALTY 


YEAGLY 











I'LL DO IT FOR YOU 


Sick of rejects! I have ghost-written millions of words 
of stories, articles, books for hundreds of satisfied clients. 
I may be able to help you see your name in print and 
make money on your raw material. aded rates. 
Particulars FREE. Also Free Story Plot Formula. 


WILL HEIDEMAN 
P. ©. Box 107-D Fern Park, Fia. 











NO LUCK FINDING A 


PUBLISHER? 


> dl basic policy is to To new writers and help 


oa Tecogn ition. are looking for 4 
ieee your m4 non ade, Play, Scholarly 
Poetry, - Fg Be how we can help you. 
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Write today f or 
booklet AA. 
VANTAGE PRESS, ‘inc., 120 W. New York 1 
In Calif.: 6253 Hollywood Blud., Hollywood 29 


, tJ 
Youre Tnxtted 
to participate in the workshop program of 
Mss. Lab. Magazine even if not a subscriber. 
No fee. Sub. $3. Sample copy 35c. 


M. HOWARD 
New York, N. Y. 





Box 242, GPO 
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ment. Stories should be 2,000 words or less. 
Payment is $25 per page for text and illustrations 
and is made on publication. Reports in two weeks. 


New Product Digest, P. O. Box 2246 (Dept. 
WD), Austin 11, Texas. Issued monthly; $1.00 
per copy; $10.00 per year. A. G. Dale, Editor 
writes: ‘“‘We use case study material up to 2,000 
words covering the creation, finance, manufacture 
or marketing of a new product by small busi- 
ness. Photographs are invited. We pay $50 to 
$200 depending on information and writing. We 
suggest a query before sending article. We are 
also interested in original articles based on study 
of particular problems in the new products field. 
We would like to hear from free-lance writers 
with experience in business reporting for possible 
assignment. Query, outlining experience. Photo- 
graphs used are 8x10 glossies, for which we pay 
$5 to $50. All payment is on acceptance, and re- 
ports are made within two weeks.” 


Petroleum Processing, 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York 36, N. Y. Issued monthly; 35c per copy; 
$2.00 per year. William F, Bland, Editor. Covers 
the technical, engineering and management side 
of petroleum manufacturing operations—petro- 
leum refineries, petrochemical plants, natural 
gasoline plants. Buys feature articles, but very 
little from free-lancers, unless they have actual 
industry experience and standing. Does use short 
illustrated “how-to-do-its” based on actual plant 
operations. Rates vary with material. Query edi- 
tor before submitting. 


Pacific Road Builder & Engineering Review, 
709 Mission St., San Francisco 3, Calif. Issued 
monthly. Neal Fellon, Editor, This is a magazine 
for construction workers within eleven western 
states. The “HOW?” of construction is stressed in 
all accepted material, and this should be 1,500 
to 2,500 words on road, bridge, airport, dam or 
other heavy construction projects. Photographs 
should be included with story. Payment is $40, 
on publication. 


Room Service Magazine, 327 Alcazar Ave., 
Coral Gables, Fla. Issued monthly; 50c per copy; 
$3.00 per year. Bernard Hill, Editor. Uses “‘case 
stories”, plus pictures, on the operation=!, service 
and promotional activities of individual hotels 
and motels in Florida and the Caribbean Islands. 
Also uses news items on trends in this market, 
hotel-motel association news, items about people 
in the trade. “No minimum or maximum lengths”, 
says Mr. Hill, “just make it as long or short as 
it is interesting and helpful to our readers. Right 
now we are especially interested in correspond- 
ence from North Florida and Caribbean Islands 
other than Nassau.” Rates vary from 1%c per 
word to 244c per word for every word used. Buys 
photographs at $3 each for head shots, and $5 
each for group pictures or pictures of hotel- 
motel layouts. Reports in two weeks. 
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Wood Working Digest, 222 E. Willow Ave., 
Wheaton, Ill. Issued monthly; 25c per copy; 
$3.00 per year. E. McDaniel, Editor. This maga- 
zine, aimed at people in the wood-working trades, 
uses semi-technical articles and stories of plant 
operations such as gluing, finishing, machining, 
etc. Pays 1%c to 2¢ per word, on acceptance. 
Photographs used are those accompanying a 
story for illustration purposes. Reports in two 
weeks. 





Contests 


The San Francisco Browning Society has an- 
nounced its annual contest for the best poem sub- 
mitted in dramatic monologue form between now 
and March 21, 1956. An award of $100 is offered, 
with entries limited to poets of the nine Bay 
Counties of California: Alameda, Contra Costa, 
Marin, Napa, San Francisco, San Mateo, Santa 
Clara, Solano and Sonoma Counties. 

Judges in this year’s contest are Professor 
Sarah Wingate Taylor, English Department, Do- 
minican College, San Rafael; Mr. Stanton A. 
Coblentz, Editor of Wings Magazine, and Dr. 
Willard Smith, Professor emeritus, Mills College. 

All entries in the contest must be original and 
unpublished, and poems may be of any length. 
Contestants may submit more than one entry, but 
each must meet the rules of the contest: sub- 
mitted under a separate pen name, with attached 
envelope containing the pen name, title of entry 
and author’s real name and address. Judges will 
identify entries only by pen names, and attached 
envelopes with poets’ real names are not opened 
until after the contest. No poems in any form 
other than the dramatic monologue specified, will 
be accepted. 

Manuscripts must be mailed to the San Fran- 
cisco Browning Society, care of the Woman’s 
Athletic Club, 640 Sutter Street, San Francisco, 
by midnight of March 21, 1956. Award of prizes 
will be announced April 27, 1956. Further infor- 
mation may be obtained by writing to the Society. 


Reminder. Manuscripts for the 1956 competi- 
tion in the Yale Series of Younger Poets should 
be submitted between February first and March 
first 1956. The competition is open to men and 
women under forty who have not previously had 
a book or verse published. The winning volume 
will be selected by W. H. Auden, who will also 
write a foreword. Rules of the contest will be sent 
On request if postage is enclosed. All inquiries 
should be addressed to the Editor, Yale Series of 
Younger Poets, Yale University Press, New 
Haven 7, Connecticut. 


Deor Confession Writer: 





STILL NOT SELLING? 
Several of my clients sold “FIRSTS” in 1955. 
Why not you? 

NELL MARTIN 
494 Hudson St., New York 14, N. Y. 


$1 per 1,000 words, $5 minimum. 
Novel rates on inquiry. Return Postage. 


Electric Typing 
Your manuscript improved in many i, 
Punctuation, Awkward Phrases, Compounding etc. $1. 
to $1.75 per thousand words. Good Bond. One Carbon. 
First and Last Pages Free. 
HAROLD DuMONTIER 
Rt. No. 2, Box 38, Dept. WD, Greenfield, Mass. 


NO MORE PAYING FOR BOOKS 
YOU PAID TO HAVE PRODUCED 


Send for free folder describing a low cost publishing 
program in which all copies belong to the author, 
plus 70% royalty on all copies we sell for you. 


WILLIAM-FREDERICK PRESS 
313 West 35th Street New York 1, N. Y. 
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UNKNOWN WRITERS WANTED 


A. DART & DUNCAN 


Run by Writers ... For Writers 


New York and Hollywood Television markets demanding 
new material. Acceptable scripts bring $750-$1330 Min- 
AILS of our BONDED SERVICES. 


Hollywood, Celt | 


mum. FREE DET. 
5540-A Hollywood Bivd. 











MUSIC SERVICE 


By America’s largest song writing organization 
Song Poems set to music. FREE EXAMINATION. 
Send Poems today. No obligation. Songs revised, 
arranged, music printed. Copyrights obtained. 
PHONOGRAPH RECORDS MADE 
Five Star Music Masters 
457 BEACON BLDG. BOSTON, MASS. 





NO GHOSTING 


Honest, detailed criticism and revision. The story will 
ours when finished—not mine. Minimum $2.00, 
To 3,000 words $2.50—7,000 words $5.00. Novels and 
typing service by arrangement. 
JAY DESMOND 
808 N. Fuller Avenue Hollywood 46, California 








WHY PAY MORE? 


Reasonable Rates of 65¢ per M Words— 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


HELEN BAKER 
50 Fairmount Avenue Hampstead, Merylend 











If you're a pro in this field, you'll be interested in Confession Clinic. I work closely with 
each writer, from the story idea through to the point of sale. 
Beginner's work considered at criticism rates of $1 per 1000 words. 


Sincerely, Elyse Michaels 


CONFESSION CLINIC, Suite 1004, 516-5 Ave., N. Y. 36 
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By Janice Lovoos 


(Hollywood Correspondent) 


N 1952, HARRY LEWIS was a successful 
I attorney practicing law in New York 
City. Today he is a busy and successful 
literary agent in Hollywood. This all came 
about when he visited his brother Henry, 
an agent primarily concerned with handling 
motion picture writers. When Harry fell 
in love with California and TV, it didn’t 
take a great deal of urging by his brother 
to make him decide to give up his law 
practice and become an associate in the 
Henry Lewis Agency (9172 Sunset Blvd., 
Hollywood 46, Calif.). 

An unofficial part of his job, purely 
voluntary, is speaking to potential writers 
in adult education classes in television writ- 
ing. When we heard he was to speak at 
Hollywood High, we rushed right over. 

Lewis started his talk by saying: “I am 
not a writer, but I have learned to recognize 
a good story when I see one. My main 
concern is what the market likes. The story 
that is easiest for me to sell is one in which 
there is a strong emotional conflict; one 
that has an upbeat ending and in which 
the leading characters are about thirty 
years of age, because this is what the spon- 
sor wants. 

“The very best way for a beginner to start 
writing for TV is to watch carefully a 
number of the standard anthology shows 
such as ‘Four Star Playhouse,’ Jane Wy- 
man’s ‘Fireside Theatre,’ ‘Screen Gems 
Productions’—shows in which varied types 
of stories as well as different stars are used 
each week. 


“You cut down your sales if you aim for 
certain specified shows. You widen your 
market if you stick to stories which might 
be used on any number of television shows. 
I think it’s too bad for anybody to aim 
for ‘Private Secretary,’ for instance, or 
any show where the story is built around 
permanent (established) characters. 

“There are more taboos in TV than in 
motion pictures, primarily because of the 
sponsor. You must realize that it costs 
approximately $30,000 to make a % hour 
TV show on film, and that the money is 
not made on first runs, but on re-runs, 
which may appear in Timbuctoo with Lew’s 
Garage as the sponsor. And Lew’s Garage 
wouldn’t think kindly of an auto accident 
in your script. If a beer parlor sponsors a 
re-run, he wouldn’t welcome drunkenness 
as a feature of your film. Steer clear of 
things which would make sponsors unhappy 
and which would reflect on his business. 

“Never place a child in jeapordy—avoid 
kidnapping. Be careful of racial problems. 
Off beat stories are very tough to sell. And 
if you’re about to write another ‘adult’ 
western — don’t. Generally speaking, | 
would say steer clear of stories with chil- 
dren. They tend to create production and 
cost problems. 

“Remember that today producers are ex- 
tremely cost-conscious. We can’t sell scripts 
with 150 speaking parts and 38 sets. Sport 
stories are fine if you can shoot the whole 
thing on the lot. Loretta Young, for in- 
stance, hesitates to buy anything that can’t 





be shot on the Goldwyn lot. She wouldn’t 
touch a script with a lake setting.” 
After Harry Lewis had finished his brief 
talk, he stayed and answered questions. 
Several students asked: 


“Is There A Market For A Mystery Story?” 


His answer was: “No—if you mean the 
usual who killed Cock Robin sort of mys- 
tery. But I can sell a good suspense story. 
Speaking generally, the ‘Sorry, Wrong 
Number’ sort of thing is what I mean: 
stories in which timing is important, some 
one trying desperately to reach some one 
else, and I don’t necessarily mean a chase 
by car.” 


“How About Comedy Writing 
And Packaged Shows?” 


“Comedy is the toughest to write. Any 
new comedy material I have received has 
fallen flat on it’s face. Unless it is some- 
thing amazingly good—and most of it isn’t 
—companies are reluctant to compete with 
established situation comedies, whose writ- 
ers specialize in the comedy writing field. 
As to packaged shows, if you are aiming 
for a certain sponsor, Don’t—unless you 
know Mr. Lever Bros. or Mr. Palmolive 
Soap, personally. 


“Are Published Stories Easier 
To Sell To TV?” 


“Published stories are the easiest to sell. 
But you don’t necessarily get more money. 
It depends on the story. Sometimes it is a 
question as to how successfully a story may 
be adapted to television. I have a 128 
page story which was published in The 
American magazine. Whether or not it 
can be consolidated into a 26 minute script 
for television—I don’t know! The big fault 
with published stories is that they usually 
contain too much introspection. 


“How Should One Submit Material?” 


“I prefer the complete teleplay. There 
is not enough chance for story and char- 
acter development in the usual outline 


WRITING 


TV—Radio—Short Story —Plays 
CORRESPONDENCE COURSE 


Under the personal direction of 


LAJOS EGRI 


“The Art of Dramatie Writing’ (Simon & Schuster, 
6th printing). Used as text in colleges and universities 
throughout the country, “This book will live through 
the ages.”’—Gabriel Pascal. 


Workshop, Collaboration & Criticism Services 


EGRI SCHOOL 2 Columbus Circle 


New York 19, N. Y. 
Established 1930 





Lic. N. Y. State 
TV NEEDS WRITERS 


Here is a quick inexpensive way to break 
into Television writing. The TV script pattern 
with its authentic half-hour ‘‘audio-video’’ cued script, 
free you a clear, simple step by step pattern to follow. 

NLY $2.00 with money-back guarantee. (Includes TV 
Script Market List.) 


The Danlan Company 2 Pound Ridge, N.Y. 








TV and SCREEN 


Established Agency Seeking Material to Sell 


EDITH JACKSON AGENCY 
6801 Hollywood Bivd. Hollywood 28, Calif. 


No Scripts Please! Query First! 


MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 


Electric Typing Approved by Editors 
Corrasable Bond-Copy corrections—65¢ per 1,000 words 
Lower rate for Book-Drama-Radio-Puppet-Television-Seripts 


GENE TUTTLE 
524 Highland Street, Fletcher Hills 
San Diego 19, California 


TOP PRICES 


RADIO-TV-JINGLES 
MUSIC IS NOT NECESSARY 
It's the words that SELL the product. The JINGLE 
GUIDE can help you write ’em & sell ’em. It tells you 
what advertisers want in their JINGLES & lists hundreds 
of products & buyers who use JINGLES. $1.00 and fully 
guaranteed. 


The Danian Company, Pound Ridge 2, N. Y. 




















TV vs. THE SHORT STORY 


It’s your choice. We offer a practical, 
down-to-earth course in either TV tech- 
nique or short story writing. 


WILL LOZIER 


134-25 Cherry Avenue Flushing 55, N. Y. 
Without obligation, please send me information on: 

€ Writing for television 

0 Writing for magazines 














treatment. I’m reluctant to read anything 
in this form, but if you have a good story, 
I don’t care what it’s about and what form 
it’s in, I’ll sell it. If you need to take more 
than ten pages for a treatment, you might 
as well go ahead and do a finished script. 

“The big market in Hollywood is in half 
hour filmed television, although we cover 
all markets including the live hour New 
York shows. I will read material from un- 
knowns—all that I ask is that each sub- 
mission include a self-addressed, stamped 
envelope and that the writer does not 
expect a critique on submissions. If I think 
I can sell a script, I will contact the writer 
immediately and then keep him advised 
of the progress of his story. No releases 
are necessary for our agency and we will 
not ask a writer to sign any agency con- 
tracts until we have made a sale for him. 
There are no costs or charges to the writer 
except the usual 10% agency fee on sales.” 


West Coast TV Writers In The News 


Arthur Harmon has just completed his 
thirteenth shooting script for the “Life Of 
Christ” series for Cathedral Films, at Bur- 
bank, California. Films are made primarily 
for use in churches and by educational 
groups. Award of the Ist Annual contest 
sponsored by the Jewish Community Drama 
Guild of Canada, was won by Los Angeles 
writer Alex Ramati for his three-act play, 
“Survival.” Plays were submitted from 
seven countries. Polish-born Ramati is law 
editor of the Los Angeles Daily Journal; 
he holds degrees in law and in journalism, 
is a ‘listening post’ for World Wide news 


which he gathers for several networks. 
Author Louis L’ Amour has sold two 
original stories to TV; “Defense of the 
Sentinel” to Four Star Playhouse, and “One 
For The Pot,” to Meridian. Lowell S. 
Hawley, who already sold fourteen stories 
to the Loretta Young show, has been signed 
to make two adaptations for same show: 
“Father Happe” and “The Secret,” is also 
writing an original for “You Can’t Take 
It With You” series. All deals were set by 
the Gordon Molson Agency, who recently 
sold Agnes Turnbull’s “Golden Journey” to 
Paramount, and “Rumble On The Docks” 
by Frank Paley, to Clover Productions. Jack 
de Witt has been assigned to write the 
screen play for the latter. 


Oscar Millard assigned to “Landmark” 
series for Goodman-Todson, a one-hour 
show to be done on film; John and Bernard 
Drew for “You Can’t Take It With You”; 
“Bernie Ederer and Bob White,” the tale 
of two citizens. . . . Robert C. Dennis will 
do the teleplay for his own original maga- 
zine story “Place of Shadows,” recently sold 
to the Alfred Hitchcock Telefilm series. 


Market Tips 


MEDIC TV PRODUCTIONS, American Na- 
tional, 7324 Santa Monica Blvd., Los An- 
geles, Calif. “The Medic” Producer Frank 
La Tourette. Mr. La Tourette is in the 
market for stories of unusual case histories, 
but release forms must be obtained from 
the above address before they will look at 
or consider any material. Some substantiat- 
ing material other than that covered by 





EXPERT AND SYMPATHETIC PROFESSIONAL HELP 


The kind of aid and advice every writer longs for . . 
to offer; be it coaching, revision, ghosting. 
PLUS MARKETING 
For Consultati Appoint ts, Phone RE 1-6780 
Learn about your prospects through my Talent Quiz 
See what famous writers are and do 
in my book MODERN WRITERS 


Write for my brochure to: 
MARY KAY TENNISON 
Authors’ Agent and Counsellor 
Los Angeles 57, California 


- that's what | have 
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release will ultimately be required, in case 
there is interest in the story. They are will- 
ing to look at treatments, stories in outline 
form, but the completed script is preferred. 


HAL ROACH sTUDIOS, 8822 Washington 
Blvd., Culver City, Calif. “Screen Direc- 
tor’s Guild Show.” Contact Mr, Geller who 
is interested in looking at stories for half- 
hour TV shows on film if submitted 
through a recognized agent—unless the au- 
thor is very well known. Nothing in the 
nature of violence is acceptable, or stories 
dealing with taboo subjects such as nar- 
cotics, to name one. Good strong dramatic 
stories may be built around more than one 
major character as they do not use a ‘star 
system’ here. 


REVUE PRODUCTIONS, INC., Republic, 4024 
N. Radford Avenue, North Hollywood, 
Calif. Story Editor: Pearl Carr. Even the 
job of ploughing through endless manu- 
scripts with possible merit and suitability for 
one of five television shows, hasn’t damp- 
ened the enthusiasm of Pearl Carr for her 
job as story editor at Revue Productions. 


Television shows they produce are: “Alfred 
Hitchcock Presents;’ “The Crusaders;” 
“General Electric Theatre;” “Campbell’s 
Star Stage” and “Jane Wyman’s Fireside 
Theatre.” 

“We do look at scripts from free-lance 
writers and are in the market for stories but 
would much prefer they be submitted by 
an agent—unless,.of course, the writer is 
known to us. We receive an endless number 
of stories, but there is always a great short- 
age of good ones.” 

Writing for any of Revue’s TV shows, 
however, must be really top-drawer, as 
they are concerned with name stars and 
well known directors, and stories must be 
outstanding. 

“Alfred Hitchcock Presents” prefers pub- 
lished stories which can be adapted to their 
needs and are of the type with which Mr. 
Hitchcock’s name has always been asso- 
ciated. 

“Right now we need stories for the ‘Jane 
Wyman Fireside Theatre’ in which the star 
can appear personally. We’re not so much 
interested in subject—as we are in a strong, 





FREE The uatualle brechunre 


HOW TO MAKE THAT IMPORTANT FIRST SALE 


will be sent upon request, and without obligation, to all readers of the Writer’s Digest. 


If you’re tired of failure, send for this brochure and my FREE pamphlet which 
gives details of how I work with writers. If I take you in my limited circle of 
writers, you'll become a selling writer or my work with you won’t cost you a penny! 
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DEVELOPING A LITERARY IMAGINATION 


A Training Program 


Every writer must use and develop his imagination. Literary imagination can be developed in the normal 

ce exercise. A few short weeks of honest, daily work as outlined in 
Developing a Literary Imagination, will spur your imagination and enthusiasm. You wi 
our writing will be vivid and alive, and—most important to you—your manuscripts 


“The finest piece of writing instruction I’ve seen in years,’”’ says the author of a dozen published books. 
“Exceptionally stimulating and helpful . . . Wish I had it years ago,”’ says another of the many hun- 
i of this psycho ind and tested training motel. 


To make this training program accessible to all writers, I have set the price at $1.00 a copy. 
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woman’s story. We could use an excep- 
tionally good story for Ronald Colman or 
Bette Davis, for the General Electric show. 
But producers won’t even look at a story 
for this show unless it is slanted for the 
specific talents of one, big name star—in 
which the action of the entire story is woven 
primarily around this leading character.” 

Practically no one seems to be able to 
come up with what is needed for “The Cru- 
saders.” But for brave souls who want to 
try, anyway, here are two changes in the 
usua] format: No more European settings 
will be used. And no more behind-the- 
Iron-Curtain themes. 

ROBERT MAXWELL ASSOCIATES, 5746 Sun- 
set Blvd., Hollywood 28, Calif. The “Las- 
sie” Series. Contact: Richard Sanville. 

“We're interested in looking at stories 
from free-lance writers” Story Editor at 
Robert Maxwell Associates, assured us, but 
added that they much prefer submissions 
from recognized agents, pointing out that 
they usually have a fair idea of what is 
needed. 


“The type of stories we need fall into a 
rather rigid framework. The major quarrel 
with stories received in the past is that 
something is happening on the outside to 
people other than the principles, but in 
which they are necessarily involved. This 
removes it from the major story concern 
in which something of consuming interest 
or excitement is happening. Stories based 
on such simple premise as, for instance, a 
boy shirking his Sunday School class be- 
cause because it is the day the trout fishing 
season opens. We have used horse thieves, 
and gypsies camping nearby, but we don’t 
like to. We would rather the story be based 
on something close to everyday activities of 
a growing boy, which in this instance also 
includes his widowed mother, dog, grand- 
father and sometimes Porky, his pal of com- 
parable ‘age. We feel it is an imposition on 
the part of the writer to expect them to 
turn in a full length script. For our pur- 
poses, a step-by-step outline of two and a 
half pages, with a short scene included, 
using dialogue, will be acceptable.” 


This Ad Is In Large Type Because, 
Frankly, We Wanted To Attract Your 
Notice. We Believe That What We 
Can Offer You In Cooperative Book 
Publication Deserves Your Careful 
Attention. Submit Your Manuscript 
And Find Out Why. 


MR. BARRINGTON, Editor-in-Chief 


GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 


489 Fifth Avenue 


New York 17, N. Y. 





New Plot Gimmick 
(Continued from page 15) 


Attitude Reversal spikes Isabel Langis 
McCall story “Almost Any Man Will Do.” 
In the beginning Peggy needs to be married 
to get a radio job. She proposes to Sam 
who is anti-marriage; then later when he 
agrees to marry her, she runs away. When 
he goes after her and proves it’s love, both 
reverse their anti-marriage sentiments. 


. Falls off a tractor and lands on his head. 


If you don’t have conflict be sure you 
have reversal in your story—in anything 
you write. Even non-fiction titles use it as 
eye-catchers: “I Like To Fight With My 
Wife,” “Laraine Day—Leo’s Umpire,” “I 
Want My Parents To Get A Divorce,” 
“I Like Having A Cold,” and “Distrust 
Thy Neighbor As Thyself.” Look around 
for others, then think up situations, char- 
acters, and ideas to reverse for your own 
scripts: the sophisticated child and the 
naive adult; the mother-in-law siding with 
her daughter-in-law against her own son; 
the step-parent who loves the child more 
than the natural parent does; the sloppy 
wife who’s a better spouse than the meticu- 
lous one; the sweet thing who turns sour, 
etc. Topsyturvy several ideas, characters, 
incidents, quotes, for your reversals of what- 
ever is usual or expected will create new 
twists, surprises, and verve. 





$4,000,000 
IN PRIZES WON! 


SOME OF THE CONTEST PRIZES WON 
BY OUR STUDENTS IN THE PAST YEAR 


$75,000 from Rinso 
$25,000 from Dial Soap 
$20,000 ("Place the Face") 
$ 5,000 from Rinso 

Seven Hawaiian Vacations 
Two Cadillac Cars 

Trip to Brazil plus $2,500 
European Tour 

Nine $1,000 Prizes 


You too can learn the secrets of winning in 
statement, last line, slogan and naming contests. 
Write NOW for your FREE copy of the newest 
“SHEPHERD CONFIDENTIAL CONTEST BUL- 
LETIN"—bringing you winning help for the big 
contests now on. NO OBLIGATION. 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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FINDING A 
PUBLISHER? 


~~, r 4 — — ou are —q for a pub- 

lisher of your Snort tories, Play, Scholarly Work, 

Poetry, etc., learn. Tow we can help you. Write today for 

booklet AA. It’s 

VANTAGE PRESS, “4NC., 120 W. 31 St., New York 1 
In Calif.: 6253 Hollywood Blud., Hollywood 29 





SONGWRITERS 


PROTECT YOUR IDEAS! 
HOLD ALL SONGS, POEMS! 
Write for safe, correct procedure! 


SONG SERVICE 
Dept. W., 333 W. 56th St. New York 19, N. Y. 








AUTHORS 
YOUR MANUSCRIPT IS WORTHY 
OF THE BEST PRESENTATION 


Call or write SARA K. STILLMAN for 


Quality Typln ot Remengite Rotes 
1394 Third Avenue (at 79th Street) New York 21 





~ SEND YOUR BEST STORY | 


fiction or non-fiction for a straight answer to the only 
question that matters — have you 


GOT WHAT IT TAKES? 
T’'ll tell you the truth — at no charge for first MS. 


NORMAN ROBERT FORD 
Rditor, teacher and published book author 
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cartoonist cues 


ache afl 


Pat Fulford, our regular cartoonist cuer, is in 
Florida trying to keep warm with an electric 
blanket. She asked Irving Herschbein, Car- 
toon Editor, at American Legion Magazine to 
sound off for her. With rates at AL starting at 
$50 and going up to $100, competition is 
pretty keen here, and Herschbein has ample 
opportunity to watch top cartoonists at work. 
Here he gives a behind-the-scenes glimpse into 
“looking day’ and some advice to beginners. 


I THINK THAT nearly every cartoonist 

who has made the rounds in New York 
on Wednesday believes that the one thing 
that characterizes the day is the universally 
bad weather. If it isn’t hot, it’s raining and 
if it isn’t raining, it’s so cold, icicles form on 
the roughs. 

Of course, it isn’t always like this—some- 
times there are hurricanes to break up the 
monotony of just plain lousy weather! All 
this is to say that the cartoonist who braves 
the Wednesday “look” routine has a tough 
day ahead of him to look forward to. 

After a long Tuesday night whipping up 
lots of funny roughs, he finally gets to bed 
in the wee hours of the morning. Just 
about the time he manages to get to sleep, 
the alarm clock wakes him so that he can 
make the early morning commuter’s special 
to the city. Then all he has to do between 
9:00 am. and 5:00 p.m. is hustle from 
one office to another, cool his heels in some 
nice reception rooms, sweat out the cartoon 
editor’s latest mood, do some shopping for 
the wife, and then go home wondering if it 
was worth all the effort! 
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I am amazed after some eight years as 
a cartoon editor to discover that despite all 
their hard work, frustration and dubious 
returns for their labor, the cartoonists are 
almost uniformly the nicest guys in the pub- 
lishing business. I can’t say that I look 
forward to Wednesdays because it’s just as 
tough on the editor as it is on the cartoonist, 
but the saving grace is that the people you 
meet are interesting and pleasant. 


Every month cartoonists appear or tele- 
phone to say that they would like to see 
the cartoon editor in person. This is very 
flattering, but it also creates a problem. The 
forty regulars I now see in person manage 
to fill the day quite completely from about 
9:15 in the morning until just before 5:00 
in the evening. 

Even though these are “pros” who have 
managed to do most of my work for me 
(by culling all but the most likely material 
for our magazine from their work) I still 
have a full day’s work ahead of me. For that 
reason, the answer to the request is usually 
“no.” I can appreciate the next question, 
“Well, how is the beginner going to get 
started?” My answer—and I think it is 
that of most editors—is to drop your roughs 
at the reception desk or mail them in. 


We do look at everything which comes 
in the mail, despite opinions to the contrary. 
Gurney Williams of Look, the dean of car- 
toon editors, writing in the Wrirer’s Di- 
GEST nearly four years ago made the same 
point. Many cartoonists like the weather in 
Florida or California much better than that 
around New York. Obviously if we editors 
didn’t do business by mail, a lot of well- 
known contributors would not be collecting 
checks from the publishers who prefer to 
operate in New York. 

The rule at The American Legion Maga- 
zine is that once a cartoonist has sold us he 
gets on the Wednesday “look” list. Fortu- 
nately for me and the furniture in our 
reception room, not everyone on the list 
tries to get in on the same day. If they did, 
the walls would be bulging along with my 
eyes. 

For you who use the mails to visit the 
cartoon markets let me repeat some of the 
basic rules you should follow: 





1. Enclose a stamped, self-addressed en- 
velope with your submissions. 

2. If the magazine does not look every 
week and has specified a particular time of 
the month in which it would like to see 
mail material, follow its suggestion. For 
example: The American Legion Magazine 
looks only on the second Wednesday of the 
month. We like to receive cartoons by mail 
during the first week of the month. If you 
send them later, our schedule is such that 
we can do nothing more than hold them 
until the following month. 

3. Put your name and address on the 
back of each rough. Likely looking roughs 
are pulled out of each batch for further 
consideration. Unless your style is as dis- 
tinctive as Tom Henderson’s or Virgil 
Partch’s, we may have trouble getting your 
work back in the proper envelope. 


In my opinion, the biggest single reason 
for failure to get an OK is the cartoonist’s 
lack of understanding of the magazine’s 
policy. Each publication works around a 
theme which is reflected in its articles, 
stories, cartoons, fillers, etc. Most are will- 
ing to tell the beginning writer or cartoonist 
what they want. In the long run it saves a 
lot of work for everyone. But even without 
a direct line from the editors, a little time 
spent in studying several issues of a publi- 
cation will give a pretty good idea of what 
the editorial premise is. 


While most editors will answer most let- 
ters there is one that presents a problem. 
This is the one that comes with a batch of 
roughs and says, “If you don’t buy any of 
these, would you tell me why?” 


The answer to that query—more times 
than not—is simply lack of skill. The be- 
ginner usually lacks drawing skill and/or 
an ability to see what is funny. As a matter 
of professional ethics, I don’t believe any 
editor should recommend a specific school 
or gag writer. I do, however, quite often 
Suggest that the beginner investigate one 
or both of these. I doubt that there are 
any short cuts to success as a cartoonist 
any more than there are in any other field. 
Certainly the most successful cartoonists 
appear to be those who work the hardest. 
Which brings up the last subject, namely 


PROVEN WAYS TO 
MAKE YOUR 
GAGS CLICK: 


How to Create 1000 Gags A Year by Jack Markow, Dan 
Koerner and Harry Lampert. This best seller amon 

writers and cartoonists explains clearly the various 

for producing selling gags. A complete analysis of cartoon 
humor. Fully illustrated $2.00 
Cartoon Consultants Calendar for gagwriters and cartoonists. 
Idea inspiration listed 4 months in advance enable you to 
meet magazine deadlines. Be on time and increase your sales. 
Spiral-bound, illustrat $2.00 
500 Cliche Captions for Gagwriters and Cartoonists. Ready- 
made captions vwith explanations of how to convert them into 
effective sales-producing gags $2.00 

Send Check or Money Order to 


CARTOON CONSULTANTS *° ¥. 234. 4,¥,22 » 
EDITING AND TYPING 


Neatness, accuracy and promptness guaranteed. 
Bond original. Free carbon. Postage extra. 
MARIANNE F. MACKENZIE. 


MEtcalf 0-2636 
6032 Pimenta Avenue Lakewood 11, California 








We Are Always Buying 


Girls-CARTOONS-General 
FILLERS @e JOKES e EPIGRAMS 
Steady MarketeFast ActionePrompt Payment 


HUMORAMA MAGAZINES 
655 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 21, N. Y. 











BOOK WRITERS 


Let my creative re-writing of your novel or non-fiction 
book pave the way to success for you. My clients are 
selling. I edit, correct, polish, revise where .—y- > 
and present your writings at their very best, for publi 
cation. Returned to you typewritten, ready for the 
publisher. $1.40 per thousand yeuds, carbon copy in- 
cluded. Terms may be arrang 


EDITH M. NAILL, Box 117, Gower, Mo. 








‘How’ MAKE MONEY with: 
Simple CARTOONS. 


A book who likes to draw 
should have. It is in no 
obligation. Simply address | coer | 
ARTOONISTS' EXCHANGE 
ept. 822 Pleasant Hill, Ohio 





MANUSCRIPTS 


Prompt, Neat, Accurate Typing 
Bond Paper One Carbon 
Minor Corrections 
50c per Thousand Words 


CHRISTINE Rech EWAN 


2124 N. E. Wygant St. nd 11, Oregon 





NOW! A Complete Course in Cartooning. 12 Lessons, one 

— month. NOW! The MAGAZINE OF THE MONTH t= tn 
ery issue. PHOTOS—MARKET Le ee etee gh or 

MARKET LISTS—CAR TOONS—FEATUR GALORE! 

ONLY $6.00 A YEAR; $4.00 SIX MONTHS. 

Direct from the heart of the magazine publishing in- 

dustry. Three get-acquainted copies $1.00. 


NEW YORK CARTOON NEWS 
123-34 82nd Rd., Dept. WD, Kew Gardens 15, WN. Y. 
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that quantity alone is not the answer. 

There are cartoonists who mail or bring 
in a small mountain of roughs. By contrast 
there are cartoonists who show up with 
less than ten roughs even though they 
haven’t been in for a month. The cartoonist 
with ten roughs has worked over each idea 
to the point where everyone is a possible 
sale. The tough job for the editor here is 
to decide what to hold. The cartoonist 
with the mountain of roughs has apparently 
drawn everything he could think of, that 
his wife suggested, or that the gag writers 
sent him. Here the problem is to dig out 
what might be usable. 

In closing, let me repeat myself. Regard- 
less of how the roughs get to my desk, they 
will all be looked at. I think this applies 
to editors of other magazines as well. 

If you'd like to try your luck at The Ameri- 
can Legion Magazine, keep in mind that 
we work at least four months in advance 
and that we're looking for gags that deal 
with everyday American life. Doings around 
the home, kids and business life have the 
best chance. A good service gag—universal 


enough to be understood by everyone re- 
gardless of whether he was in the Army, 
Navy, Air Force or Marines—is always 
welcome. 


Late Market News 


The Progressive Farmer, 821 N. 19th St., 
Birmingham, Alabama. T. W. Gordon is a 
new name. He wants gags with a farm 
background only, paying $20 for the fin- 
ished drawing. No inked roughs. About 20 
cartoons are bought monthly, also anec- 
dotes, and humorous verse from 4 to 12 
lines—50c a line. This is a good steady 
market for professional work. 


Star Weekly, 80 King St., Toronto, Ont., 
Canada. From 6 to 10 gags bought weekly 
for this Sunday supplement, on family and 
related subjects. $20 on acceptance for the 
finished drawing. Address “Cartoon Editor” 
here. 


Weekend Magazine, 231 St. James St. 
W., Tor., Ont., Canada. Another Cana- 
dian market using about 4 cartoons per 








WHAT WE DO 
FOR YOU 


GHOST-WRITE fiction or 
non-fiction from idea, 
outline or synopsis of 
CHIEF GHOST your plot. 
REVISE manuscripts .. . Make stories ready 
for marketing and publication. 
DIRECT REWRITES from your idea, plot or 
outline. You work under our supervision. 
CRITICIZE and analyze manuscripts. De- 
tailed constructive comments to guide your 
revision. 
OUR SERVICE INCLUDES: Novels, Motion 
Picture Treatments and Synopses; Screen- 
plays, Television, Radio, Stage Plays, Nov- 
elets, Short Stories, Articles, Fiction and 
Non-Fiction. Any subjects, any type material, 
slanted for any market. 
Write for free copy of story by Gene Coughlin, 
famous feature writer, telling of Ballenger, the 
Ghost Writer. 








GHOSTS FROM HOLLYWOOD 
Will Help Materialize Your Story Ideas 


Established 1939, FREE Special Bulletin and Brochure 


H. D. BALLENGER 


1509 Crossreads of the Werid 102-D 


VETERAN WRITERS LIKE THESE 
BROWN HOLMES ... Author 30 major 
SCREEN PLAYS, starring such actors as 
Paul Muni, Bette Davis, Barrymore, Tracy, 
Stanwyck, Ameche. Formerly under con- 
tract Warner Bros., Universal. 

LOIS CROSBY .. . Critic unexcelled and 
writer of note. Creator of ideas for many 
top radio shows. i 
RONALD KENNETH ... Eminently qualified 
to direct rewrites. Author. Fiction and arti- 
cles in numerous magazines. Writer for RKO 
and MGM. 

LYMAN LAMBERT. . . Movies, TV, Radio, 
Books, Short Stories, Articles, Personal Su- 
pervision over writer assigned to your story. 
BUFORD GORDON BENNETT ... Specialist 
in TV and Radio. Dozens of radio plays. 
Published many short stories. 

These and Other Professional Writers and 
critics work for me on a free-lance basis. 
Write for free complete details about how 
we can assign one of these experienced 
authors to work with you or your story. 


| 
| 
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issue at slightly more money. $25 is paid 
here and the inked rough used. Black and 
white spots bring $25 for two. Family 
te readership subjects. 


Leatherneck, Box 1918, Wash. 13, D. C. 
SSGT Gordon Bess is in charge of buying 
cartoons for this U. S. Marine publication. 


9 | He doesn’t want Army or Navy subjects, 
a men and women marines only. $10 and up 
n for professional work—inked roughs okay. 
l- 

0 Metro Lines, 610 S. Main St., Los Angeles 
C 14, Calif. Editor W. W. Stillman pays $15 
2 for good cartoons which center around and 


ly on the bus. Does not want customers ridi- 
culed—no accident or slow-up situations 


wanted. 
ly Texas @ Pacific Railway Topics, 1025 
d Elm at Griffin, Dallas 2, Texas. Railway 
e industry gags are wanted by Alan T. Myers 


who does the buying. Mr. Myers will send 
sample copies to cartoonists who are not 
sure of the slant. He uses up to 8 a month, 
pays $5 on acceptance and returns okays 
and rejects promptly. 





“TALKIT TYPIST" SERVICE 


pe your production time. big J our shortcut! Talk 
lot idea, story, book, 8 reco’ 

Sie. lor us to transcribe ‘o revise you verbalize on 
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tential idea” inte causeript format. Send for acete 
with return yay tage. Speci rates to disabled veters 

ow Talk oe We Type it 
22171 Uister "peed Detroit 19, Michigan 








A BETTER DEAL FOR YOU 


If you want Pd mss. sold send them to wei = they are 
salable we Will sell them on a commiss 

In event they are not salable. we will show "you how to 
make them more marketable. 

Market consideration fees: $2.50 for ms. + 7500 words, 
$5.00 for ms. to 15,000 words. Books to 180,000 words 
$25.00. Fee refunded upon sale of any ms. 


CONCHO WRITER'S SERVICE 
P. ©. Box 964 San Angelo, Texas 
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Our tosis policy is to cnonmegs new writers and nate 


them gai i Revel, u are Rng >| for a 

lisher 7 your vel Shots tories, Play, Sc 

Poetry, etc., learn how we can help you. Write 

booklet AA. It’s free, 

VANTAGE PRESS, INC., 120 W. 31 St., 
In Calif.: 6253 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood 29 
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PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


Novels, Stories, Books, Plays, Radio, Poems 
EDITORS appreciate and BUY readily manuscripts in 
correct style, with flawless spelling, punctuation and 
grammar. Excellent 20 Ib. bond. Carbon copy, cents 

r 1000 words. Reinforced envelopes and cartons and 
in shipping. NOVELS beautifully tailored to present the 
most inviting appearance. 

MARIE ADAMS 

480 Bicir Avenue . Paul 3, Minnesota 








Order your 
Writer's Market 
with this coupon 
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IF YOU ARE A FREE LANCER, you will want to know 


1. What do the publishers buy? 
2. What do they pay for it? 
3. Where do I send it? 


THE 1956 WRITER’S MARKET answers all 3 questions 


There are 500 pages listing more than 2,700 markets where you can sell your 
story, novel, article, cartoon, photograph or “bright idea.” Writer’s Market is com- 
plete and authoritative; it is catalogued in the Library of Congress (4¢31-20772). 


t Writer’ s Digest 


| 22 East 12th St. F4 
Cincianati 10, Ohio 
© Rush me ..... copies of ‘“‘The Writer’s Market’ at 


$4.00 cach 
(0 Rush me one copy of ‘‘The Writer’s Market’’ and 
enter my one subscription to the Writer’s Digest. 


I enclose $5.00 (a $6.50 value). 
Name . 
Address 
iy..5... Zone.... State 


We | pay ; the postage! 
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MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Assign this important work to an expert 
Publishers recommend my services 


ELSIE AUGENBLICK 
VAnderbilt 6-0492 
342 Madison Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 


NO LUCK FINDING A 











PUBLISHER? 


Our basic policy is to encourage new writers and help 
them gain re ition. If you are looking for a pub- 
ovel, Short Stories, Play, Scholarly Work, 


lisher of your 
Write today for 


Poetry, etc., learn how we can help you. 

booklet AA. It’s free. 

VANTAGE PRESS, INC., 120 W. 31 St., New York 1 
In Calif.: 6253 Hollywood Blud., Hollywood 29 





WIN PRIZES! 


CONTEST MAGAZINE, the leading contest hobby 
publication, let’s you in how to win! Each issue 
lists scores of lucrative competitions open to every- 
one. Presents winning tips from winners, judges 
and experts, 50c a copy, $4.50 a year. 


Contest Magazine, Dept. WD, Upland, Ind. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Bond paper—free carbon; 
50c per 1,000 words; 
60c per 1,000 with corrections; 
plus postage. 
MRS. MARY ALICE DIXON 
4609 Pineridge Houston 9, Texas 








Coming Soon... 
1956 Writer’s Year Book 











We Will Publish 


YOUR BOOK 
if It Has Merit 


* Professional bookmaking 
* We are publishers, not printers; our sales 
campaigns sell books 
* Fewer days to make your book, complete, with 
colorful jacket 
* immediate attention to you and to your book 
* Streamlined plan to save you money and worry 
Send us your book manuscript for our quick 
appraisal. You will be pleased with our work- 
manship and service. 


FORUM PUBLISHING COMPANY 
7283 Natural Bridge Road, St. Louls 21, Mo. 
















The Catholic Boy, Notre Dame, Indiana. 
Rev. Frank Gartland edits this monthly and 
pays anywhere from $5 to $25 for simple 
gags slanted for the 10 to 15 year-old 
boy. He doesn’t use too many and likes to 
be queried. 


The Christian Science Monitor, 1 Nor- 
way St., Boston, Mass. Herbert Thorson 
says that this daily newspaper uses 2 or 3 
cartoons on family subjects every issue, pay- 
ing $10 on acceptance for the inked rough. 
Some humorous verse is also included every 
day and paid for by arrangement. 


Today (The Philadelphia Inquirer) , 400 
N. Broad St., Phila., Pa. Another Sunday 
supplement using two or three gags a week. 
Taboos here are alcohol, prisons, divorce 
and anything risque. Payment is $35 on 
acceptance for the finished drawing. No 
inked roughs used. Editor Arch C. Luther 
looks at all batches. Humorous verse is 
also bought at a minimum of $5, 


Cabaret, 8150 N. Central Park Ave., 
Skokie, Ill. $25 is paid for full page car- 
toons on general and girly subjects. A few 
male slant gags are also sprinkled through 
this latest magazine in the men’s field. Sid- 
ney Barkow edits. 


Extension, 1307 S. Wabash, Chicago, IIl. 
This Catholic family magazine is a steady 
user of cartoons. Eileen O.Hayer, editor, 
still makes the selections. Taboos are liquor, 
divorce, sex and bad taste of any kind. 
About 5 a month bought at “Good rates.” 


American Motel Magazine, 5 S. Wabash, 
Chicago, Ill. Ken Eymann buys up to 10 
gags a month with motel backgrounds at 
$5 for black and white and $35 in color. 
No trailer park gags wanted. Up to date 
motels only, not old type cabin, or run 
down places of the ’30’s should be shown. 
Inked roughs okay, acceptance payment. 
Don’t ridicule the motel guest. 





WRITERS—CONSULT ADELE BAILEY 


eo, Agent, Author, 15 years, 
$1.00: book 


“Radio Story Editor’? (TV) Y.M.C.A. classes. Detailed report on your story. 


$10.00; thorough marketing-technique analysis, $3.00. Modest fees due to sincere interest in writers. 
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Right Now 


(Continued from page 30) 


ment will arrive when to harbor them both 
will become intolerable. I do not intend 
to stand aside like some disembodied soul 
and witness my own destruction. Like a 
man who, being badly beaten in a fight 
to the death, glances about for a weapon, I 
have armed myself with a weapon. Will 
Power. 

Will Power can banish cigarettes, melt 
pounds off of fat women, lead an alcoholic 
into sobriety. I have found that it can also 
get things written. It does not make writ- 
ing easy. But it does enable me to beat my 
way down one page, then another. It en- 
ables me to inch forward. 

John A. Schindler, in his marvelous book, 
How To Live 365 Days A Year, makes this 
suggestion for health and happiness: “Keep 
your attitude and thinking as cheerful and 
pleasant as possible—Right Now.” This is 
great stuff. To anyone under the threat of 
an emotionally induced illness it is worth 
50 doctor’s calls and a barrel of pills. By 
changing a few words, the writer whose 
production is seriously menaced by procras- 
tination can formulate a resolution which 
reads like this: “I am going to keep my 
thoughts and actions on the task of writing 
—Right Now.” 


To those of you who want to say, “That’s 
too simple. How can it possibly work?” I 
can only suggest—Try it. 

Not ten minutes ago I plucked the Jan- 
uary Writer’s Dicest from my mailbox. 
My attention was arrested by Frank Har- 
vey’s “My 2 Cents.” I started to read it 
on the spot. Suddenly I stopped. Thought. 
I am going to keep my thoughts and actions 
on the task of writing—Right Now. I im- 
mediately went back to the task of com- 
posing page 5 of this article. 


I haven’t typed this little resolution on a 
card and posted it in a conspicuous place. I 
simply say it over and over again dozens of 
times a day. Whenever I’m tempted to pro- 
crastinate it leaps to my aid. I believe in it. 
It will be my salvation. 

It can be your salvation, too. 





SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS 


I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 

Now I'm Teaching. 


Also 


CRITICISM-COLLABORATION 


Juvenile Book Manuscript Criticlsm A Specialty 
Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphiet 
"Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing"’ 


Dept. D 
WILL HERMAN 


Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphiet 
**Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing’’ 


1726 West 25th Street 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


By experienced typist per your instruction. Bond 
paper, carbon copy, extra first and last pages. 
Prompt and accurate service. 50c per 1000 words, 
plus postage. 

LILLIAN GOEDEKE 


1109 Oak Drive Mission, Texas 








Let us examine one or more of 
your best poems for suitability as 
song material. Send poems on any 
subject. We will analyze them 


FREE and send you Interesting information on how to 
transform your best poems into songs. No obligation, 


of course. 
CROWN Music Co. 
1474-D Broadway New York 36, N. Y. 














FRIENDLY, EXPERT HELP 


What every writer needs. 25 years satisfactory service; world- 
wide clientele. Modern methods. Editing, revising, rewriting. 
| gs instruction; books, stories, apeed , articles, poems, 
ction, non-fiction, text-books. Each properly typed when ready. 
Free carbon on Lyd = $1.25 to 31. %s a thousand word 
average. Minimum $6. 


A A. “GWIN-BUCHANAN 
(San Francisco 1918 to 1943) 
Dept. 7, 2140 Empire St., Stockton 5, Ca’ 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
Promptly and Accurately 
20-lb. bond 
50c per 1,000 words 
RUBY WATSON 


orthington, Ind. 
Telephone: 154-L 


Freeman Apts. 
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PERSONALS 


The circulation of Writer’s Diorst is much greater Gus 
that of any other writer’s magazine. issue is read by 
beginning | age rofessional writers, editors, publishers, 
writers’ clubs, icity men, theatrical producers, adver- 

ncies od newspaper men throughout the United 
Se: an a score of foreign countries. 
The rate for ‘‘Personals’’ is ten cents a word, including 
each word in name and address; box number, 1°50. 

Copy with money order or check for April issue must 
reach us by March 





Through the “personals” department, read- 
ers can swap, buy, or sell nominally priced 
items or services. 

We do not accept advertising on palmistry, 
numerology, astrology, advertising of national 
matrimonial or friendship services, advisors 
without graduate degrees, or ads requesting 
pen-pals. We reserve the right to reject ads 
that do not meet our approval. (Critics, 
typists, correspondence courses, and literary 
agents may use display advertising only.) 











RECENTLY, I WON A CABIN CRUISER in a 
national contest. I can’t tell you what I said 
since I signed an affidavit, but for $1.00 I'll give 
you some hints that might help you win too. 
Write Mrs. A. C. Moye, 204 Lumpkin St., Cuth- 
bert, Ga. 

authentic 


PRESS CARD — Beautiful, bicolored, 


wallet size, opens the door to many courtesies. 
A must for any free-lance writer or photogra- 
py’ Pp $1.00. Commercial Masters, Gardiner 


MEXICO — Questions answered on any topic, $1 
each. 16 years residence. Translations, letters 
mailed 25c. E. Enders, 16 Septiembre 39-304, 
Mexico 1, D. F. Mexico. 


EX-FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICER, recently re- 
turned from India, will answer questions on for- 
eign service, passports, customs and international 
travel. 3 questions $2.00. Writer’s Digest, Box F-2. 


YOUR LIBRARY RESEARCH in all New York 
a (English and foreign languages, accu- 
rate) comprehensively done). PUBLISHER’S 
SERVICE; = srt, reliable indexing, proof-read- 
ing, Seam ..° __ rates; reliable 
prompt om iv. G, Library Research Insti- 
tute, 69 Perry Street, New York 14, N. Y 


HOLLYWOOD AT YOUR SERVICE. Letters, post- 
cards, souvenirs, gifts or what do you want? 
Sent postmarked OLLYWOOD or LOS ANGE- 
LES as you desire. Reasonable rates. Be one of 
ay many satisfied customers. Virginia Haynes, 

4126 Clayton Avenue, Hollywood 27, California. 


BUILD PLOTS around geepoone novelty scatter- 
ns. $1.00 set. 3 sets (all different) $2.75 ppd. 
Mariana Pezza, 2409 Ashland Ave., Balto., Md. 


“CROSSWORDS FOR CASH’’—JUST PUBLISHED! 
An informative volume showing you the pitfalls 
to avoid and the kind of words to use for a 
winning Cash Eee Puzzle Entry. Contains 
the story”’ how these contests are 
judged. Price, $ 50. ‘Also, a crossword puzzle 
pa ~ enter for $500.00. Details free. Write 

mee, 7352 Central Avenue, St. Peters- 
burg 11 orida. 

NEARLY 3,000 CHARACTER TRAITS, $8 lists 
emotions, 10 character charts, wheel; ‘these are 
only part of SCB Character Kit. Amazing kit 

YOU build complete full-bodied, lifelike, 
realistic, emotionaliz characters by the thou- 
ds. Kit ineludes FREE Calendar Reckoner. 
ash $2 immediately. Blois, $159 East 28th, Van- 
conver B.C., Canada. 
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“HOW TO SELF-S¥YNDICATE YOUR OWN MA- 
TERIAL,” Columns, Cartoons, Fillers 
Stories, Articles, Comics. Up ‘to $10.00 
from each newspaper. More than 12, 
and weeklies in U.S. and Canada alone. 
includes Syndicate Operation, Selling 
Schedule, Model ealte & ~~ to Editors, Sam 
Agreement Form they at Folle 0 
Ts (refundable). tCvnile t rift copy 

of ‘174 Idea Sourees for ‘owen snd 

included with F Natures 8 {- 

cate, Dept. 219, St. Paul, 8, 

Minnesota. 


Folio. American 
1990 Como Ave., 


IF YOU CAN COPY OR TRACE SIMPLE CAR- 
TOONS, you may earn up to 5.00 weekly, 
spare time, copying and duplicating comic car- 
toons for advertisers. Particulars free. Cartoon- 
Ad Service, Argyle 18, Wisconsin. 


Ww RITERS! WHILE WAITING FOR THAT “BIG 
HIT” make a comfortable living with your 
writing. My folio tells how. $1 (refundable). 
Never saw it fail. Fields, 409 Boundary Street, 
Portsmouth, Ohio. 


NO LETTERS FROM ALCATRAZ—but can remail 
from San Francisco—2ic. Your message type. 
written on souvenir card—50c, Mail forwar 
$3.00 month. Anything else? Service unlimited. 
166 23rd Avenue, San Francisco 21. 


EMPLOYMENT WANTED — Healthy, 26-yr.-old 
male desires position of clerk-secretary one 
who writes or otherwise conducts their business 
at home. No shorthand. Writer’s Digest, Box F-1 


$15-§25 EACH FOR GOOD CARTOON GAGS. 
Create endless thousands plus magazine jokes, 
quips. Professional course in techniques, media, 
markets, sources. Humor enhances all writing. 
Learn fundamentals. Booklet proclaimed ‘The 
Best.’”” $1 complete. Forbes Press, Dept. D-1, 
Box 55, East St. Louis, Illinois. 


POETS—IF YOU WRITE INSPIRING SHORT 
POEMS or verse and seek publication, write for 
Publication Plan to Trinity Press, 7509% Sunset 
Blvd., Hollywood 46, Calif. 


WHAT IS YOUR “IQ?” At last you may take an 
excellent, recognized general intelligence test in 
home privacy and convenience! Very low cost. 
Information free. University Test Bureau, Box 
401, Palo Alto 1, California. 

JAPAN INFORMATION. Nippon Anni, 920-3rd 

Ave., Box 739-W, Seattle, Washington. 


FREE—For serious writers, your name and writ- 
ing specialty listed in 1956 Edition of Free 
Lancers ay ved (the who’s who of writing). It 
is used by buyers of writing talent all over the 
country. There is no charge for this service. Get 
a free listing blank by writing Registry, 1350 

Highland, Rm. 14, Hollywood, California. 


$70 WEEKLY—HOME, SPARE TIME. Simplified 
mail bookkeeping. Immediate income—easy! 
Auditax, 34757W, Los Angeles 34. 


FOOL-PROOF GUIDANCE in writing fillers and 
short articles. Enclosed —., brings details. 
Marjorie Davidson, Laceyville, Penna. 


ee t WRITERS use BASIC CHARACTER 

RAITS for plotting, conflict, characterizations. 

iis Positive and Negative Traits—to —~_ © you 

sell. 25¢ (no stamps). Charles Van Dyke, 
2509 El Toro Rd., Duarte, Calif. 


10 TERRIFIC “PICKER-UPPERS” AND “EYE- 
OPENERS’’—to make you famous at Sunday 
Morning Brunch. Wonderful, workable Globe- 
a. s Recipes. Real collector’s treasures. Send 
$1.50 to Jay Martin, 751 St. Katherine DPr., 
Pasadena 3, California. 


FREE LATEST CATALOG and price list. on 
writers’ supplies and gift. Send postal c 
letter. No obligation. eee oy Seuvioe, 
Summit St., Dept. WD, Brooklyn 31, 





LETTERS REMAILED FROM “AMERICA’S 
DAIRYLAND” 25c. peocsnns typewritten upon 
post card 50c. Evelyn, 226 Eau 
Claire, Wisc. 


T NEW SCIENCE unlocks your sub- 
conscious swiftly, creatively, effortlessly. Free 
amazing brochure. Box 847 (B2-2), Ocean Park, 
California. 


Mappa S&t., 


a T OF CARTOON MARKETS who will consider 

© typed idea. 87 of them. $1.00 postpaid. Infor- 

Ane, Guide, 2776 California Ct., Lincoln 10, 
Nebraska. 


“BECKY’S CORSET” $2. Sale: Digests 1953-4-5. 
$5. Postage. Pettit, Box 180, Murray Hill Sta- 
tion, New York. 


ENJOY UNUSUAL VERSE? ‘Masked Ball,’’ $1.00. 
Caxton Press, Cincinnati 11, Ohio. 


LETTERS REMAILED from Eldorado, San Angelo, 
Ballinger, Texas. 25 cents each, Austin or Hous- 
ton, cents coin only. Mrs. Cecil Meador, Eldo- 
rado, Texas. 


“WHAT’S COOKING IN CONTESTS.” A monthly 

contest magazine of Tips, Hints and Research to 

$3,600.00" win in all types of contests. New 

00 contest now open to = subscribers. 

> r $3.00; four monthe $1.00 sample copy 

2be. bert Spence, Dept. D, 7352 Central Ave., 
St. Petersburg 7, Florida. 


CREATIVE IDEAS FLOW OBEDIENTLY! Pos- 
sible? Yes, alleges hypnotist Nard King in amaz- 
ing book, “‘Self-Hypnosis—Guide.” Writer’s 
library “must.” $2.00—delighted or refund. Ver- 
ity Publications, Newfoundland 5E, N. J 


FOOL-PROOF HANDBOOK of English. Every 
writing problem explained and illustrated. $1. 00. 
Marjorie Davidson, pocachpees Penna. 


MAKE DOLLARS WITH TH REWRITES From Your 
Newspaper. Folio tells how. Gives examples 
which have sold. Send $1.00 to Sam Siciliano, 
Box 838, El Cajon, Calif. 


WRITERS JOIN AUTHORS AND ARTISTS. Com- 
posers work together or with Poets. Cartoonists 
sell more with Gagwriters. Idea, novelty and 
money maker teams. Need balance, pele, friends, 
ideas? Send ae ag and $1.00, Chuck Brooks, 
4207 S. Dale Mabry, Tampa, Fila. 


MALE WRITER SEEKS NEW CONTACTS for 
idea exchange, plot subject matter, human re- 
lations. Dexter, P.O. Box 1051, Detroit, Mich. 


LETTERS REMAILED FROM NEW YORK, 25c 
each. E. Teichner, 70 Strong St., New York 68, 
New York. 


SONG-POEMS WANTED for son 
ody-Title-Line” if poem qua 7 
WD, P. O. Box 1450, Chicago 90, 


-test. Free ‘‘Mel- 
Song-Kraft, 


CONTESTANTS, WRITERS. WIN $27,000 in Oils 
statement contest. Mail = envelope 2 
dime for official entry. P x 520-W Man 
Vista 66, California. 


BREED RARE TROPICAL FISH at home. Earn 
big money. Learn secrets. Help fill the huge de- 
mand. Amazing oppertantty, | ree plan. Tropical 

Fish Breeders, Los anguies es 6 


HOLLYWOOD MOVIE SCR SCRIPTS! Not copies. Ac- 
used at RKO, MGM, other studios. Many 
contain notations by stars, gheoctees, ete. Invalu- 
able for writers, actors. Reveals script forms, 
camera instructions, sitogae. See how others 
make thousands! Written guarantee with each 
script. Reasonable. Write: Edwards. 8907 Airlane 
Ave., Los Angeles 4, Calis California. 


TO $50 FOR poous: 220 m B macesine, oF 
markets. $1. teed. Hobbies, 
Valley, satin nn. 


card 
Sun 


SCRIBE—THE NEW NATIONAL NEWSLETTER 
for writers. Contains latest market information 
and other material pertinent to the needs of 
writers. Free co on request; also writers’ 
a for sale. 421 Tyler, Gary, 


ay Rosser, 4 


FOR sunnous STURSHTS: RHYTHM IN WRIT- 
ING! oT. glowing. tributes received from 
readers. ars isser, 30 W. Bayaud Ave., 
Denver 9, Colo. 


FREE LANCE PUBLISHING AT LOW COST 

EXPLAINED. My method yours for 25c. Chanel 

Monaghan, 236 Columbia Place, Los Angeles, 26, 
California. 


a ADVERTISER’’ Magazine teaches how 
= eet . 7 2 issues 15e. Box 84-WD, New 
or 


LEARN GAGWRITING. Sample 
Frankel, 4903-W Adams, Chicago 44 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS—new. Two for $1.26 
poste paid. Specify typewriter. Marvin Schmidt, 
109 Kilpatrick, Skok cio, Hil ii. 


HELP YOURSELF TO HA HAPPINESS. A realistic 
approach. New, original. Enclose $1.00. Louise 
ance, P.O. Box 1485, Monterey, California. 


FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET on punctuation. Every 
roblem discussed and illustrated. $1.00. Also 
i 50c. Marjorie Davidson, Lacey- 

vil Penna. 


lesson, 25c. 


LETTERS REMAILED FROM WASHINGTON, 
.C., 25e each. Cecilia yy 9 | ar Connecti- 
cut Ave., N. W., Washington 8, 


“RULE OTHERS WITH THOUGHTS.” Full 
course. (Sensational exercises.) $2. Delmar Wis- 
dom, 846 Sunnyside, Chicago 40. 


ADVERTISE 20 WORDS IN IN Five big Texas Sun- 
day newspapers, $8.80. Also, your 30-word adv 
in 29 orida newspapers, $6.00, Pennebaker 
Advertising, Kerrville, Texas. 


LETTERS OR POSTCARDS REMAILED from 
romantic old Tucson, 25c each coin. Picture 
Prine furnished 50c. DePascal, 5420 E. 

Willard, Tucson, Arizona. 


INFORMATION GUIDE for for cartoonists and gag- 
writers. Full of markets, news, tips, instruc- 
tion, etc. Send for trial copy. Information Guide, 
2776 California Ct., Lincoln 10, Nebr. 


ABC SHORTHAND IN N ONE WEEK. 
able. Zinman, 215-D West 91, New 


“CASH IN” BOOKLET. 60 money making 
to increase your income. 40,000 words, Rie q 
Encyclo ia Publications, 15421 N.E. 10th Ave., 
North ami Beach, Florida. 


WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and there- 
by sell as quickly as possible? Find answer in 
my ad, this magazine page 49. Natalie Newell, 
Ghostwriter. 


2, roe 
ork, 


ARE THERE TOO MANY PEOPLE in your life 
with whom yt have too littl in common? 
Would you like to meet some new friends with 
tastes, interests, hobbies more a match for your 
own, selected from ro, ry mg sh ae and 
locale? Write, L’Amitie, P. O. Aurora, 

nois. 


GREGG’S FILLER MARKETS—$1 postpaid. Frank 
Gregilovoch, 24 Watson son St., Paterson 2, N. J. 


Read: “THE MASK OF F SATAN”!! Thrilling mys- 
tery. Exposition Press, 5B Bookstores everywhere. 


FREE FOLIO “UP TO "0 $45,000: Unlimited Vaca- 

— a ee equipment, wet 

or se ome. Proven successful! Haylings, 
bad, California. 


> > ornia, 


LETTERS REMAILED, 15e. Rt. 1 Box 7-A Riesel, 
Toxas. 
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YOUR MAIL EVERYDAY! Free 


MONEY IN 
E. Saint Catherine, 


details. Ballard Service, 425 
Louisville 3, Ky. 


REJECTED? DEJECTED? Use a selling writer’s 
he a aids. Check outlines, stories against 
hecklist; “ry . oe groups reveal story 
weaknesses. $1.00. colorful Walk verbs, 25c. 
1,600 Character Traits ba IY sae a Baling, 
3406 Camden St., gton 20, 


JOIN WRITER’S CORRESPONDENCE CLUB. 
$1.00 a year, including subscription to Writer’s 
Bulletin. la Couden, Box WA Capistrano 
Beach, California. 


DUKE — Aves (play, 2nd printing) 3é5c. 
A BOO ROWS (text) $1. Chanel Monaghan, 
236 Colum bis Place, Los Angeles 26, California. 


“TELL ME MORE” book, light verse. $2.00. Nan 
Marshall, 28 East $1 8t., New York 16, N. Y¥. 


PHOTOGRAPHS FOR WRITERS. Reasonable. 
Paul’s Photos, 3702 Lakewood Ave., Chicago 13. 


GHOST WRITING: Short stories and television 
scripts. See my ad, page 75. Will Lozier. 


CREATE LIVING CHARACTERS with court ri ated 
study listing 256 personality wei 2 all clas 
Send 50c to Writers’ Aids, 
Station, New York 10. 


FREE BOOK, ‘505 Odd Successful Businesses.’ 
Work home; expect something odd! Pacific, 44B, 
Oceanside, Calif. 


JUST PUBLISHED: An introduction To The 
Of The Social Insanities (as an _—- 
r Sy presence of the irrational in His- 
she aid. Catalog free. INSTITUTE, 
F. e~ 14 buquerque, New Mexico. 


adison Secure 


BUSINESS Pepers and Mags Magazines keep you posted. 
Late —— > oom. 5,166 publications—211 fields. 
Current Commercial Engraving Pub- 
lishing Company, $4 AN North Ritter, dian- 
apolis 19, Indiana. 


USED COURSES AND INSTRUCTION BOOKS 
bought, sold and exchanged. List 10c. Smith’s, 
124 Marlborough Rd., Salem, Massachusetts. 


READY-TO-SELL MANUSCRIPTS, Stories, Arti- 
cles and Poems, by professional authors, avail- 
able to writers who want Send stamp for 
details to Wm. Derry, 40 Rocke Lynn, Mass. 


400-YEAR CALENDAR. All asic, sotnting Easter, 
1753-2152. Chart 21x28", $1 homas Carruth, 
Crowley, Louisiana. 


POETS: Descriptions of 999 PLACES TO SEND 
POEMS: ej do _— bie ee etc., sent 
on receipt of oule ~~ envel ope. 
KALEIDOGRAPH, iy Nation gazine of 
Poetry, 624 North Vernon Ave., Dallas 8, Texas. 


LEARN TO “BE YOUR OWN BOSS.” Free details. 
ceaert Printing Service, Box 115W, Philadelphia 
enna. 


LETTERS remailed from Chicago, Ml. 25¢ each. 
ae og Gruman, 5652 Virginia Ave., Chicago 45, 
nois, 


i = SURE-FIRE STEPS TO AN _ EDITOR’S 
UE, Postpaid $1.00. Ross F. Kavaner, 924 
far ve, "West, Calgary, Alberta, Canada. 


EARN MONEY AT HOME! Homeworker Magazine 
tells how. Sample 25c. Sizemore, 20-D East Dela- 
ware, Chicago 11. 


WHITE FEATURES AND FILLERS. Send for par- 
ticulars. Underhill, Beebe, Arkansas 


REMAILING FROM SARASOTA, Florida’s Circus 
City, 25c each. Hannah Miller, 991-42nd Street. 


“EXPOSITION PRESS” authors! Write, “Bri 
doon,” 1517 West Central, Orlando, Fiorids. 
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Divide and Sell 
(Continued from page 32) 
as wide coverage. New contacts made 


through the four sales mean far more to 
my professional career than the one sale to 
National Geographic, although it is a first 
class slick. There is but one of its kind and 
its field is narrowly specialized. 

Needless to say that I learned a great 
deal about markets in my efforts to dispose 
of the pieces. I learned how to analyze and 
tighten my material and give it the proper 
slant. In short, the whole experience was 
worth a brie‘ course in article writing. 

While none of these will be “slices” of 
the original, I have four other features out- 
lined which grew from crumbs of the slices, 
so to speak. (1) a profile of an old-timer 
who made the original 1893 Strip Run, (2) 
a travel piece about a cavern we visited in 
the Strip, (3) a nature article on a wildlife 
sanctuary, mentioned in my Travel sale, 
and (4) a historical feature about a border 
ghost-town. 

Resting on my laurels with the original 
sale to NG, I probably never would have 
thought of all these other subjects, and 
would have missed a lot of fun and a great 
deal of experience. 


I atso had a Christmas story. The de- 
partment Editor of a first-class slick said 
he’d like to see an article along the lines I 
suggested in a query. I did it as outlined, 
dumping everything I knew about Christ- 
mas into a 4,500-word feature called 
“Christmas As You Like It.” 

It was a lovely Christmas cake—a pound 
of everything included. Santa, Christmas 
bells, carols, holiday customs, and for spice a 
few oddities and reminiscences. Seven weeks 
later the Editor went off to Europe and left 
his secretary to write me the awful truth. 
He had okayed the feature and sent it on 
with a suggestion that it be used—and the 
big brass had turned it down! This one 
divided easier. 

The first slice, 1,200 words about caril- 
lons and other bells used at Christmastime, 
sold to The Sign without query. Another 
1,200 words about Christmas Customs 





Around the World” was snapped up by The 
Grail. I took out 1,100 words about “Christ- 
mas, American Style” and 350 words about 
Christmas oddities and sold them both to 
This Day. (And to this day they haven’t 
been printed.) 

Victorian used a 300-word piece proving 
“Santa is Strictly American.” Sunday Di- 
gest took my 500-word filler on the origin 
of famous carols, and Ideals bought 500 
words of my Christmas memories, plus a 24 
line poem that developed while writing 
them. 


Tue two incidents already mentioned re- 
sulted from rejections. But you can also 
divide a script after it is printed. And it 
isn’t plagiarizing, if you divide the idea not 
the words. This process is more laborious 
because it requires new material, as well 
as a new slant for each piece. Here is how 
it worked out for me once: 

I sold a 2,500-word article called “Vaca- 
tion at Home—And Like It” to Parents’ 
Magazine. The script was a first person 
account of how—when my husband’s vaca- 
tion was suddenly canceled—my young 
daughter and I had a wonderful vacation 
without leaving him at home alone. We 
used our house as a hotel, suspended piano 
practice and housekeeping, and made short 
trips each day to places within 100 miles of 
home. We spent a day on a ranch, explored 
a state park, went for an airplane ride, had 
an overnight camping trip (Daddy went 
along), visited a miniature village, went to 
boat races and an Indian pow-wow. 

Reader response proved many people 
liked the idea. So I decided something 


BORON, LORE ge eS ONL Ae: 


should be done about all the people who 
don’t read Parents’. Here the dividing be- 
gan. I did a 500-word “how-to” piece for 
papas, telling them how to give their family 
an unusual vacation—and still get to fish. 
St. Joseph’s bought it. The account of our 
day’s trip to an unusual museum was 
printed as a “best sidetrip” feature in Better 
Homes & Gardens. A 1,200-word piece 
telling wives of servicemen how to give their 
children a vacation while daddy was away 
sold to Family Life, but the magazine sus- 
pended before using it. Western Family 
bought the idea in an article explaining 
how to have a family budget vacation. 


Or covrsz, you don’t have to wait for a 
rejection, or publication. You can cut be- 
fore you write, as Margaret Culkins Ban- 
ning explained in WritrErR’s Dicest, Octo- 
ber, 1955. She was referring to fiction 
when she wrote: 

“. .. it is far better for your work and 
your disposition to know how long a story 
is likely to run before you begin to write it. 
. . . Decide whether you have a novel, a 
novelette, a short story, a short-short story, 
or a beautiful freak that somebody would 
want to publish no matter if it were a 
giant or a dwarf of fiction.” 

The same applies to non-fiction. Decide 
whether you have material for a well- 
rounded article, a how-to feature, or merely 
a compact filler. 

But when you have strained your noodle 
springing off a perfect creation and it comes 
back unwanted, don’t shudder and put it in 
a drawer. Just tear it up and sell the 
pieces. 


The Dark Continents of Your Mind 


DO YOU struggle for balance? Are you forever trying to maintain energy, 
enthusiasm, and the will to do? Do your personality and power of accom- 
plishment ebb and flow—like a stream controlled by some unseen valve? 
Deep within you are minute organisms. From their function spring your 
emotions. They govern your creative ideas and moods—yes, even your en- 
joyment of life. Once they were thought to be the mysterious seat of the 
soul—and to be left unexplored. Now cast aside superstition and learn to 
direct intelligently these powers of self. ° 
Accept this FREE book « Lec the Rosicrucians, an age-old fraternity of thinking 
men and women (not a religion), point out how you may fashion life as you want it~ 
by making the fullest use of these lictle-understood zatural faculties which you possess. 
This is a challenge to make the most of your beritage as a human. Write for Free Book, 
“The Mastery of Life.” Address: Scribe Sm 


The ROSICRUCIANS  (AMORC) 


San Jose, California, 








CASH FOR FILLERS 
“PEN MONEY” lists over 400 paying markets for 
fillers, brief items, and ‘‘shorticles’ of all types, 
besides presenting instructive articles on how to 
write salable filler material. Published twice yearly. 
Send 50c for sample copy to 


PEN MONEY, Dept. WD, Upland, Indiana 








WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


Begin at the beginning and end up selling. The most 
comprehensive course of its kind on the market, covering 
wery phase of story and article writing for tots to teens. 
fora the step-by-step procedure from one gee weer 


rin cartepHy m juvenile publications. a 
Mello ho iw but a Ss HOW course. er alte 
Write b, aed particulars. 


"MARJORIE M. DAVIDSON 
P. ©. Box 104 Laceyville, Pennsyivania 








CORRECT TYPING 


A manuscript which is correct in every detail 
will give you the advantage. 50c per thousand. 
Free carbon. Mailed flat. 


PAULINE LOZIER 
134-25 Cherry Ave. Flushing 55, N. Y. 








SONG POEMS 
Set to Music 


Send your poems today for free examination to 
J. CHAS. McNEIL, A. B. 
Master of Music 
510 M So. Alexandria Ave., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 








NOT A WRITING COURSE! 


We ma ve an amazing course that does not teach you how to 
a y- - analysis Sens your natural interest 
ou learn how people think—what 
combine this with your het’ ng ae 
S sae t. write — and cas “ie —e > did 
aes over $300 from LIBERTY; P.D.S. writing articles ‘and 
aw tory te OFFIC R.L.S. hits OFFICE EXECUTIVE. -P.A, sold 
OFFIC 4 Investigate now. Free Trial Lesson. Give 
yom Ro obligation, 


IGAS, Inc., 410 Wilhoit Bidg., Springfield, Missouri 














MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Neat and Accurate 
Extra first and last pages 
And one carbon 
50c per thousand words, 20 Ib. bond 


LETTY FRUCI 
8851 W. Imperial Ave. Garden Grove, Callf. 








WANT YOUR ARTICLE PUBLISHED? 


Fiction, non-fiction, features and poetry welcome. 
Inquire about the Co-Sidiary Plan — the most interest- 
* ing publishing system of our time. 


Details free. Request Folder No. 153 


AUREA PUBLICATIONS 
186 West 73rd Street New York City 











SHORTHAND in 


Famous SPEEDWRITING shorthand. 120 words 
per minute. No symbols; no machines. Uses 
ABC's. Easiest to learn, write, transcribe. 
Low Cost. 300,000 taught by mail. Typing avail- 
able, 33rd year. Write for FREE see tor 


FY eg Ar ‘Wiss 


55 W. 42nd Street, N. Y. 36 
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Western Markets 
(Continued from page 28) 


Avon Publication, Inc., 575 Madison 
Avenue. New York 22, N. Y. Publishes sev- 
eral Westerns a year. No special emphasis 
or taboos here. Pocketbook royalty con- 
tracts. 

Binfords & Mort, 124 N. W. 9th Avenue, 
Portland 9, Oregon. Is interested only in 
historical novels with Western setting, with 
some dates and history. Royalty contracts. 

Gold Medal Books, 67 West 44th Street, 
New York 18, N. Y. Executive Editor Inez 
Salinger writes: 

“Since we publish a minimum of one 
Western a month, we are, of course, in- 
terested in seeing Western scripts. We have 
no preference or taboos. The only criteria 
we set are the same as those we set for 
any other Gold Medal novel. We look al- 
ways for colorfully told stories about real 
people involved in situations dramatic 
enough to arouse either the reader’s sym- 
pathy or his hatred, so long as the reader 
is aroused. 

We have had extraordinary luck in find- 
ing really powerful Western novels. Bill 
Hopson’s Gunfire at Salt Fork, which we 
will publish in May, is a prime example. 
Louis L’Amour’s To Tame a Land was so 
well received that Marlon Brando chose it 
as the basis of his first independent produc- 
tion, and will make his Western debut in 
the motion-picture version. We feel that 
Hondo is one of the best Westerns we have 
ever done—and read. John Wayne, who 
played Hondo on the screen, felt the same 
way, as did hundreds of thousands of read- 
ers. These few, among many others, we 
consider recommended reading for potential 
Western novelists, and, in fact, for potential 
novelists of any genus. As for length, all 
of our twenty-five centers consist of from 
60,000 to 70,000 words. We pay on the 
basis of print orders—a cent a copy on 
the first 200,000 printed, a cent and a half 
on each copy thereafter. Our minimum 
initial print order is 200,000 copies. Scripts 
can be addressed to any of our editors. 
We prefer to see at least four chapters and 
a well-planned outline of action to come. 





Dell First Editions, Western Printing & 
Litho. Co., 200 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. Editor Knox Burger writes: 

“We're actively looking for good West- 
erns, but turn down most of what we see 
for reasons of hackneyed plot, poor char- 
acterizations, and bum prose. We like our 
Westerns as plausible and real-seeming and 
unhoked-up as possible. 

“Read O’Rourke—and watch for Mac- 
millan’s forthcoming Warhorse by John 
Cunningham—which originated here and 
which we’re reprinting. 

“Length, 55—70,000. Royalty contract 
with advances of $2,500—$4,000 depend- 
ing on how many copies we think we can 
sell.” 


Magazine Management Company, 655 
Madison Avenue, New York 21, N. Y. 
Walter J. Fultz, editor of Lion Books and 
Lion Library Editions, buys Western scripts 
here, wants strong characterization and 
doesn’t like scripts with strong emphasis on 
Indians. Writers might read George C. 
Appell, Bennett Foster, Steve Frazee, 
amongst their authors. Length depends on 
whether used for Lion Books (25c) or Lion 
Library Editions (35c) anywhere from 
50,000 to 80,000. Standard royalty con- 
tracts with substantial advance. Submit to 
Walter Fultz or Harry Widmer. 


Popular Library, 10 East 40th Street, 
New York 16, N. Y. 

Editor Charles N. Heckelmann writes: 
“We are in the market for Western manu- 
scripts. The range is quite wide here at 
Popular Library. We publish cow-country, 
mining, river boat, cavalry, lawman and 
historical westerns. One of the big changes 
in the western novel in recent years has 
been greater depth of characterization to 
be found in them. They are marked by a 
more adult approach to emotional and 
psychological problems and a more profes- 
sional writing treatment. Also, there is a 
definite trend toward the historical west- 
ern novel—a novel based on some sort of 
historic fact or with some definite relation 
to frontier history. Certainly, the level of 
westerns has risen tremendously. They are 


sto" ENGLISH (Si%tee 


I have helped thousands of men and womén 
who have not had college training in English 
to become effective speakers, waiters and conver- 

sationalists. With my new THOD 

stop making mistakes, build ay 

speed up your reading, develop writing skill, 

the “‘secrets’’ of conversation. Takes only 15 minutes 
a day at home. Costs little. 32-page ~ age 9 ay | | oo 
Write TODAY en Belew titute, 
Dept. 1602, 25 E. Jackson Boulevard, “Chicago A "illinois 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


By experienced typist. Bond paper, one carbon, minor 
corrections. All work proofread. Scripts over 10,000 
words, 15c per page; shorts, 20c per page; poetry Ic 
per line, plus return charges. Inquiries invited. 

EVA GOCKEL 
3909 DeTonty Street St. Louis 10, Missouri 











WRITE SONGS? 


Magazines for Songwriters—Established 1946 
Song Contracts—Vital Technical Tips 


THE SONGWRITER'S REVIEW 
Sample 25c—$2 per year 
1650 WD Broadway New York 19, N. Y. 








ASPIRING WRITERS 


As an ogy nced teacher, I specialize in helping begin- 
ners; either PERSONALIZED. taining or story criti- 
cism. Reasonable rates. Other helps. 


For information send self-addressed stamped envelope. 


HELEN D. SCHULTZ 
23 Vintage Ave. Winston-Salem 6, N. C. 











NO LUCK FINDING A 


PUBLISHER? 


Our basic policy is to eae new writers and help 


them gain recognition. ou are looking for a 
lisher of your Novel, a. tories, Play, Sc Scholarly wor, 
Write today for 


Poetry, etc., learn how we can help you. 
New York 1 


booklet AA. It’s free. 
VANTAGE PRESS, INC., 120 W. 31 St., 
6253 Hollywood Blud., Hollywood 29 


In Calif.: 


PROFESSIONAL TYPING 


Books, Novels, Theses (No Plays) 
Prompt, Reliable Service—Minor Correc 
One carbon, extra first and last pages free. 
55c per 1 ,000 words, Minimum charge, $1. 
Please Add Postage. 
EUGENIA H. BROOK 
1241 Boulder Crest Dr., S. E. Atlanta,Georgia 


MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 
Beautiful bond paper; 50c per 1000 words; 
60c per 1000 with corrections; poetry Ic per 
line. Free carbon. Send age od please. 

Fast Service, No Delays 
Box 308 Fort Worth, 5, Texas 


“ELLEN BROWN 

















GHOST WRITING 


My work has been published in the United States, 
Canada, England, Scotland, India and in braille. I’d 
like to help you, too. Tell me your needs and write 


for details. 
WILL LOZIER 


134-25 Cherry Avenue Flushing 68, N. Y. 









































It’s Fun to Share 


ideas and news about writers and pub- 
lishing; to explain how selling writers go 
about their work. WRITER'S DIGEST 


helps new writers with: 


Latest detailed market requirements steer writers 
directly to sales. 


ENCOURAGEMENT 
WRITER'S DIGEST is fun to read. Slick writers 


take 5-cent-a-word time to see what's new in 
WRITER'S DIGEST. Pulpsters stop the cent-a- 
word mill long enough to take a look. And dewy- 
eyed hopefuls, heart-in-mouth, just HAVE to finish 
their copies before they go back to the desk to 
finish their "best-story-so-far."" 


Send a friend a copy at our expense 


A specially reduced Introductory subscription is 
offered below on our usual money-back guarantee. 
If you don't like the first three issues, drop us a 
card and we'll refund your money in full. 


GROWTH 


Your writing may click In one of the more spe- 
cialized fields which are fully described in Writer's 
Digest articles each month. 


EXPERIENCE 


The "shop talk" in the various columns and fea- 
tures sharpens the writer's general know-how. 






















Writer's Digest 
22 E. 12th St. 


Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


(1 Send me the next 15 Issues of WRITER'S 
DIGEST for the enclosed $3.00. 


[) Send a free sample copy to the name and 
address listed below. 


Name ...... 


Address 


F-6 











better written, better characterized and 
much more authentic in handling of back- 
ground and local color. 

“Among western authors Popular Library 
has published, which new writers would do 
well to study are the following: Ernest Hay- 
cox, Luke Short, Thomas Thompson, Hal 
G. Evarts, Allan R. Bosworth, Frank Bon- 
ham, Todhunter Ballard, and Will Cook. 


“As far as taboos are concerned we do 
not want any of the old-fashioned Western 
pulp melodramas with their emphasis ex- 
clusively on action and gun-fights. This 
does not mean we are not looking for 
stories of action and excitement; but the 
old pulp melodrama with the hero dispos- 
ing of victims on page after page is now 
passé. We also are not in the market for 
westerns that are predominantly feminine 
in viewpoint or which are slanted heavily 
toward feminine readers. 

“Word lengths may run between 45,000 
and 60,000 words. With new writers we al- 
ways prefer to see several sample chapters 
and an outline. This does not mean that 
if an author has a completed novel for 
submission that we would not consider it. 
But, as a general rule, sample chapters and 
an outline are preferable. 

“Payments for Westerns depend entirely 
on individual scripts and how much we 
like them and what their salability may 
appear to be in our judgment. However, 
we do pay an advance against royalties and 
the royalties are made on the standard 
royalty scale for the industry. All scripts 
should be addressed to me.” 


Pulps 


Standard Magazines, Inc., 10 East 40th 
Street. The three Western mags published 
here, are Texas Rangers (monthly), Triple 
Westerns (quarterly), and Ranch Romances 
(bi-weekly ) . 


Texas Rangers. Uses short stories to 
5000, novelets 10-15,000, and 25,000-word 
novels based on the series character, Jim 
Hatfield, which are done on assignment 
from sample chapters and outline. Virile 
characters and a cow-country setting pre- 
ferred, though a really good story in any 
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other Western category will win a check. 
No taboos beyond the good taste necessary 
in most magazine fiction. Payment is Ic 
a word and up, on acceptance. Jim Hen- 


dryx, Jr., Editor. 


Triple Western. Uses three novels of 
from 15,000 to 25,000 words in each issue, 
plus a short story or two. Though the cow- 
country setting is preferred, a certain 
amount of variety is necessary here, giving 
the author his choice of most any Western 
locale. Strong characterization needed, and 
strong love interest with touches of sex, a la 
pocketbook treatment. Pays 1c a word and 
up, on acceptance. Jim Hendryx, Jr., Editor. 


Ranch Romances. Uses fiction with ac- 
tion plus a romantic slant. Magazine-length 
novels from 16,000 to 20,000 words; nov- 
elettes, 8,000 to 10,000 words; short stories, 
all lengths from short shorts up to about 
7,000. Short fact articles about the West are 
used, from 500 to 2,000 words. A serial 
novel is a regular feature. These run about 
40,000 words and appear in four install- 
ments. These serials are often written and 
prepared by arrangement with authors. The 
rest of the material in the magazine offers 
a wide-open market for all writers. Payment 
is lc a word and up, on acceptance. 
Alexander Samalman, Senior Editor; Helen 
Tono, Editor. 


Stadium Publishing Corporation, 655 
Madison Avenue, New York 21, N.Y. Rob- 
ert O. Erisman edits the following maga- 
zines here: Complete Western Book Maga- 
zine, Western Novel & Short Stories, West- 
ern Short Stories, 2-Gun Western, Best 
Western. He buys Westerns for all these 
magazines, ranging in length from 1,000- 
20,000. No special emphasis in type of 
Western, but writing must be more ma- 
ture than formerly. Avoid vulgar sex, ra- 
cial intolerance. Writers whose material 
Stadium has published and whom younger 
writers might study include Steve Frazee, 
J. L. Bouma, S. Omar Barker. Payment is 
lc per word and up on acceptance. 





PEOPLE... 


doing more things in less time. That 
is one reason why the short-short story 
is in such demand today. 
WRITER’S DIGEST COURSE IN 
SHORT FICTION helps you write for 
and sell to the 156 markets that are 
paying from $15 to $1,500 for short- 
shorts of 800 to 2,000 words. 

The course consists of 6 lessons, each 
one based on our 30 years of teaching 
and publishing experience, and sells 
complete for $17.50. 

If you would like to know more about 
Writer's Digest Course in Short Fiction, 
drop us a postcard. We will help you 
if we can. 


WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 











HELP ! 


Send your story to Writer's Digest for 
professional criticism by our editors 


Our individual service includes: 


@ Complete constructive criticism 
@ Revision suggestions 
@ Specific market information 


Rates: 

Stories and Articles— 
up to 3,000 words—$4.00; each 
additional 1,000 words—$1.00. 

Poetry—$1.00 per poem up to ten 
lines, plus 10c for each addi- 
tional line. 

Novels—$1.00 per 1,000 words 
for a “blue pencil” criticism. 

Radio and TV plays— 
30-minute or one-act play— 
$6.00; one hour or three-act 
play—$15.00. 


Send all material with payment to: 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 East 12th Street Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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Beginners 
Only 


ox 


N THE 15th of each month, WRIT- 

ER'S DIGEST enrolls a selected 
group of students in its Beginner's Indi- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 
Experienced students or writers with a 
good record of MS sales are not eligible. 
A monthly group of sincere students will 
be accepted and trained. 

The purpose of this Beginner's Course 
in Writing is to show plainly the elements 
in writing and painstakingly explain how 
to write short stories. The course lasts 
four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner's Course 

in writing will not suddenly become 
professional writers, nor will they be able 
to do stories offhand for the smoothpaper 
magazines. They WILL, however, under- 
stand a few secrets of professional writing 
and be able to compose good, readable 
English in the approved editorial form. 
Only sincere students desired. 

The price of this course is quite reason- 
able.* You will have opportunity to study 
under experienced, professional editors, 
who will take an individual interest in your 
progress. Complete details and an outline 

the Beginner's Course in Writing that 
will intrigue and inspire you, await sincere 


— 
@ invite you to reply at once. 





R’S DIGEST 
22 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


_ Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
ing. This puts me under no obligation. 


Name 


Address 








*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
oo course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back agreement on ALL enrollments. 








Five Point System 
(Continued from page 32) 


the various publications on each card, Be- 
neath goes the date of entry, and then I 
clip the announcement from the magazine 
and paste it on the card. If the same 
market should run a second item later, 
this is pasted on the reverse side of the 
card. Frequently the second appeal might 
be for filler items or photos while the first 
might have been for major length articles. 


Production versus Income 


(“E”) THE DAILY jouRNAL: This last 
little bit of bookkeeping is mighty import- 
ant. I use a standard ledger and devote 
two sheets—left and right—to each month. 
The left sheet would look something like 
this: 

PRODUCTION 
August 1955 


Date Title Publication Pix Ree’d Words Rec'd To’! 
16 School Banks Scholastic 2 $6. 1,000 $34. $40. 


As a free lance I would send out at least 
25 stories a month. Even a spare-time 
writer should be able to get a half dozen 
pieces out a month. Some may consist of 
only a photo and 100 words. At the end 
of the month it is simple to total wordage, 
photos and number of pieces out. A writer 
should know that so many words per month 
(plus pix) will equal so much money. When 
I free-lanced I knew that I had to produce 
30,000 words a month to make a living. In 
mid-month I could quickly tabulate my 
wordage—and I automatically knew how 
much more I had to produce to reach my 
average. At any given time it was simple 
to find out what I had made on photos and 
script. 

The sheet on the right-hand page of the 
ledger would go something like this: 


SEPTEMBER ’55 — INCOME + EXPENSES 


Date Publication Title Total 
20 Scholastic School Banks Text $34. Pix $6. $40. 


Your income sheet shows you all money 
received during any month, although the 
story might be written a year ago. After a 
couple of years it is fascinating to check 
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Aor VARIOUS aes 
peck Ad 


in Ma oo 
carer Religious Journalism. 2.50 
Gemen e Your Story.... 3.75 
aren 
Pree Lance riting for a Living 2.75 
W. Kearney 


111 Don’t for Writers 
laren od 
i Golde to Writing.... 


Sprague de Camp 
Interviewing.......... 3.75 


ue 
On-Fiction,....... 
alter S$. Campbell 

Writing of by 

Catherine Drinker Bowen 
The Writin of Fictio: 

A. man 
ter | for C ristian Publications 3.00 


WeitingFrom Idea to Printed 
wats: & 


Spencer 
How to Create G 
Cartoon —— 
Introduction 


aytor 


4 
E IVE WRITING 
E of Criminology. ... 
Modern Criminal Investigation. . 


Soderman & O’Connell 


Mystery Fiction 
odell - 


Outline of Criminology 
oreheac 


Anslinger and Tompkins 
Writing Detective & 
Fiction, Burack 
ENILE WRITING 
Children’s Boek Field 
J.P. Coll 
Juv 


Wi 

Writing for Young Children... .. 
Claudia Lewis 

Writing Juvenile Fiction 
Whitney 





FREE Pocket Secretary 
on Purchase of 
$8 or More 


Books listed above are selected 
by Watrer’s Dicest as the most 
authoritative and helpful for 
writers wishing to learn more 
about their profession. You're 
entitled to return books for full 
cash refund within ten days if 
not thoroughly satisfied. 


BOOKS 


or writers 


MAGAZINE ARTICLE WRITING 
Guide to Successful Magazine 
Writing 

Society of Magazine Writers 
SPWeiting for Mone 

titing for Money 

Lederer 
T in Article Writing. ... 

Roberson Bailey 
Write for Trade Journals 

W. R. Harrison 
wa. Non-Fiction 

alter S$. Campbell 


MARKETS 
Editor & Publisher Newspaper 
Syndicate 
Summer Theatres 
rhe A ead to Sell Your 


iter ctk ieu & Jones 


NOVEL WRITING 
Craft of Novel Writing 
Burac 
Great Novelists and Their Novels 3.00 
Somerset Maugham 
How to Write a Novel 


omroff 
Novel in the Making. . 
Mary O’Hara 
Technique of the Novel......... 
zzell 


_. PLAYWRITING 
Playwright at Work 
_ John Van Druten 
Pointers on Playwriting. . 
Josephine Niggli 
Writing for the Screen.......... 
Beranger 


PLOTTING & 
How to Revise Your 
Anne Hamilton 
Basic Formulas of Fiction 
Flee. Pegler tears 





VISION 
Stories 2.00 


wheres 


Geor as P 
Writi ing Devic 
Walter S. Ga 








POETRY & VERSE 
An Editor at Poetry 
Stanton Cobleniz 
Complete Rh Dic 
First Principles of Verse 
Rob alae Ld 
How to 


pay sve | 
Improved Rhymi 
Whitfield 








Unabridged apes Dictionary. . 


Clement Woo 


Waees and Selling Greeting Cord : 


a BUL win's 5 Naar <6 
Writing Light Verse 
Richard Armour 
RADIO & TV 
How to Write for Television 
Kaufman 
Pointers on Radio Writing 
Josephin Nigeli 
Television pipe 
Robert §. Green 
elevision Writing x Selling 
. Kobverts 
Writing for Television. ... 
Seldes 
REFERENCE 
American Thesaurus of Slang 
Berry @ Van den Bark 
Dictionary of Thoughts. . 
Dreams and Nightmares 
adfield 


En of Superstitions 


English ns Simplified. ... 


Modern Exposition 
Davenport & Bowerman 
Phrase Find 


inger. 


Practical Handbook k of Better 


English, jae 
Protection and Marketing ‘of 


Psychiatry T Ss 
Stafford-Clark 
Roy et’s Thesaurus. . 
ter’s New World — 
Dictionary, 
Western Wor 
Wee ae That? 


The Word Bank 
Baseseu 


SHORT-STORY WRITING 


Love. Story Writing 


aisy Bacon 
Professional Short Story Writing 
. 2.00 
. 3.00 


Mowery 
Short Story Writing..... 


Write the Short Short 
Maren Elwood 
Writers: Try Short Shorts 
Mildred I. Reid 
ine Fiction 


Writin 
ett 





WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 East 12th St., 


Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Gentlemen: Please send me the following prepaid: 


Name 


Address 





Payment of $ 


nae IDE Sissi ccsctintsinliicabecinicesaiaane 


. 2.00 


Sane Setened ee 
. 3.75 


. 3.00 
. dae 
m poe 

the Confession Story.... 


1.90 
6.00 

-50 
3.50 


3.00 


4.50 


3.75 


2.50 











SONGWRITERS 


LARGE RECORDING COMPANY WANTS NEW SONGS! Yourson 
may be chosen for recording on ROYALTY BASIS. NATIONA 
SALES, PROMOTION, DISTRIBUTION If selected. Send son e 
song poems for FREE examination. NO CHARGE FCR MELODI 


MUSIC MAKERS, Dept. $.18 Box 2507, HOLLYWOOD, CALIF 


YOUR LIFE WORK SAFE IN MY HANDS 


Typed, edited, molded according to editorial 
requirements. 
50 cents per |,000 words, typing only. 
$1.00 per 1,000 words, plus editing. 
$1.00 minimum per script. Books a specialty. 


FLORENCE A. LINDSAY 
Hartford, Conn. 





Box 493 








Increase your Capacity 500 pc. 
A factual, practical “ direct from the Drama of Life. 
Unusual, alive. Reg. size 164 p. Ist Ed. sold out in 30 days 


YOUR HI-WAY TO A BETTER 
“TOMORROW” 


Understand, direct, use, the other 90% of your mighty 
unconscious creative powers. Limited time Half-Price offer. 


ONLY ONE DOLLAR 
Dept. W, College Press, 2722 Oak Lawn, Dallas, Texas 








Coming Soon... 
1956 Writer’s Year Book 








CONFESSION STORY COURSES 


Supervised and self-study courses. 
Story criticism; plots sold, other services. 
Free information 


D. KEENAN, Teacher 
P. O. Box No. 62 New York 63, N. Y. 


NO LUCK FINDING A 


PUBLISHER? 


a = policy ss to . new writers and aap 
_ are looking for 4 
| a sen > teed. be f -%., Play, Scholarly 
. o. ‘tone how we can help you. Write today f or 


booklet AA. It’s free. 
VANTAGE PRESS, INC., 120 W. 31 St., New York 1 


In Calif.: 6253 Hollywood Blud., Hollywood 29 














EXPERT TYPIST 


Your manuscript handled in attractive, professional 
form. 60c per 1,000 words or fraction, plus postage. 
Minimum $1.00. Free carbon. Extra first and last pages. 
Minor corrections if desired. Mailed flat. 


NANCY J. FOSTER 
715 Portola Ave. Torrance, California 











the current month against the same month 
last year. You also know exactly what you 
did a year ago for the month coming up. 
You may want to try and beat it—you 
know what you produced that month—so 
by producing the same wordage you should 
hit about the same monetary results—or 
better still, you may want to shoot higher. 

One last entry on the same page as in- 
come—is expenses. They could be entered 
like this: 


16/55 Secretarial work (Miss B ) “tbs 
ecretarial wor iss Brown to ty 
21/55 Stationery 500 sheets ping 1.50 


Once again this system allows you to 
know instantly what your net profit is for 
the month, or any given period. Any re- 
ceipts you have would, of course, go into 
your letter size file under Expenses. 


To sum it up—we have 4 card files: 
(“A”) 
(“B”) 
(“C”) 


contains your leads or ideas. 
gives you a report on each story. 
tells you how well you are servic- 
ing your markets. 


keeps you up-to-date on what 
editors (who buy your type of 
material) need. 


‘ea ) 


(“E”) 

I have tried at various times to reduce 
the number of entries I was making, but 
this never proved successful. I found each 
entry necessary. 

Many practicing writers may object to 
the amount of work. However, once you 
set up this system—and you can do it in 
a couple of hours—it requires no more 
than 20 minutes a day at the outside. Yet 
the potentialities are tremendous. Once the 
system is in operation you know you are 
in business for yourself, and that has a 
good psychological effect on you. You real- 
ize that you can’t shirk your duties. No 
more alibi’s because your five-point system 
—which you have to look at daily—will 
embarrass you to such an extent, that you 
will either give up writing completely or 
write as you never wrote before. 


This is your daily Journal. 





FREE! FREE! FREE! Writing the Short Short Story by Robert Oberfirst 


My famous booklet, WRITING THE SHOR 
a salable short- short, will 
ROBERT OBERFIRST, Literary Agent, 


mailed free of charge to £ writers seriously interested in writing 





SHORT STORY, which contains 3 cardinal elements in writing 


this type fiction. 
. ©. Box 539, Ocean City, New Jersey 
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J. G. Doar 


**After the first few 
lessons I felt I knew 
what a short story 
is. My success (see 


below) will not af-" 


fect my study of the 
Palmer Course.” 





A. E. Van Vogt 


“From the time I 
finished your course 
my entire income 
has been from writ- 
ing. Your course 
was a milestone in 
my career. (Mr. 

Van Vogt’s_ suc- 
cesses listed below. ) 





Hugh G. Jarman 


After com- 
pleting only a few 
lessons I started to 
market my articles. 
Anyone who likes 
to write and fol- 
lows your instruc- 
tions should cer- 
tainly succeed.” 





















Let’s find out if you can 
make real money writing 


The fact that you are reading Writer’s Digest indicates your interest in writing, 
iat you have ambition to succeed—to develop your ability to write for the really big 


1oney. 


Lots of other people have succeeded 


. and we are proud of the fact that 


cver the last 35 years we have trained so many of them. 


Little to Lose! Much to Gain! 


Writing is not easy. You know that! And learn- 
ii g to write for big money is even harder. But if 
yu have latent ability, and if you are prepared 
ts give our course everything you’ve got, then 
we may be able to accomplish worthwhile results 
working together. 


Learn from Professional Writers 


Your instructor, a professional writer himself, 
will soon find out if you can make it! If you 
can’t, it will show up pretty quickly, and we'll 
tell you. and cancel your enrollment if you wish. 


Palmer Students Hit Big Leagues 


That's the way we explained the situation to 
A. E. Van Vogt, who is now one of America’s 
top writers in the science-fiction field. That’s the 
way we put it to Graham Doar, who sold one 
story plot to (1) The Post, (2) CBS Radio and 
(3) NBC Television. That’s what we told Adam 
B. Aretz, who sold two stories for $255 before 
completing the course, and Keith Monroe, who 
has regular assignments from The Post, Collier’s, 
Reader’s Digest, and other top pay magazines. 
And many others who are succeeding. 


Famous Authors 
Recommend Palmer 
Training 


Rupert Hughes writes: “Since 
authorship is essentially a matter 
of home work, it is one of the 
few arts of which much can be 
taught by correspondence. I have found Palmer 
Nnstitute’s instruction material most interesting, 
intelligent and helpful.” 

(Other famous authors who endorse Palmer 
“nstitute are: Katherine Newlin Burt, Edward 
‘Thompson, and Gertrude Atherton.) 


Earn While Learning At Home 


Many Palmer students earn while learning at 
home, receiving small but welcome checks for 
material that may be turned out quickly, pro- 
vided the writer has the ability and is prepared 
to study the technique. Then, Palmer training is 
unique and prepares the student for not just one 
field of writing, but for all . . . short stories, mys- 
teries, articles, radio, Television, Motion Pictures. 

The Palmer Institute of Authorship offers you 
complete training in all fields of creative writing. 


First Step Is Yours 


There’s only one way to find out how we can 
help you get into the big money. The first step is 
for you to send for free booklet explaining the 
unique features of our complete instruction for all 
fields of creative writing, and for free typical les- 
son package showing how we make it easier to 
learn. If you have a sincere desire to make good 
money writing, and want to find out if you are 
one of those with the potential for an exciting fu- 
ture, write today .. . don’t waste any more time! 


Palmer Institute of Authorship 


Approved: National Home Study Council 











1680 N. Sycamore, Desk J-26 Approved 
Hollywood 28, California for 
Since 1917 Veterans 
S R E c iow Institute of Authorship 


ycamore 


680 N. S 
LESSON idipoeel 28, Calif., Desk J-26 


Please send me free book, “‘The Art of Writing Salable 
Stories,”’ and typical lesson which explains how I may in- 
crease my income from writing. This is confidential. No 
salesman will call. Please print clearly. 


Mr. 
Mrs 
Miss 
Address 


City . Zone.... State 
Check here ( ) if ‘eligible for veterans’ training 






























What a 


BOOK WRITER 


Wants Most 


S THE AUTHOR of a new and 
unsold manuscript, you are 
interested in one thing above 

all else. That is publication. 

Exactly, how is publication obtained? 
It isn’t done by continuing to submit 
an unsalable manuscript. Neither are 
there any hidden doors or mystic pass- 
words that enable the “right man” to 
secure a publishing contract for you. 

The simple truth is that you get publication by producing a publishable 
book. To produce such a book, professional help is often necessary. I pro- 
vide this type of help. Over 200 of my clients have made first sales by using 
it. Now I am making it available to you. 

I have prepared a descriptive folder entitled BOOK WRITING HELP, 
which I want to send you without cost. It tells you what I have written, gives 
the names and photos of persons I have aided, and explains what | do to 


make your manuscript salable. 


If you have an unsold book length of any kind, you are 
invited to send for this free brochure today. 


yo 
Remember that, whether you live in ONT DELAY? 
Allagash or Zumbrota, | am as near = - 
you as your mail box. 
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LITERARY CONSULTANT wen cece eatie 














